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The Outlook. 


Consul General Lee, of Havana, reports to the 
State Department that about 1,400 destitute 
American citizens in Ouba have been fed 
daily and provided with necessary medi- 
cines since the fund of $10,000 was placed to 
his credit on May 22 for this purpose. One 
hundred and eleven persons have had trans- 
portation furnished them to various parts 
of this country from the same fund. It 
costs about nine cents to feed each person 
per day. General Lee has evidently admin- 
istered the trust with the greatest economy. 


A marked decrease in immigration to this country 
is noted, the figures for the last fiscal year 
being the lowest of any year since 1882, 
when federal supervision of immigration 
began. The arrivals that year numbered 
788,992. Last year only 230,832 aliens found 
homes in this country — a falling-off of over 
one hundred thousand from the year before. 
Less than half the number of Russian Jews 
came here last year as compared with the 
arrivals in 1896. The heavy Italian immi- 
gration in 1896 has fallen to normal volume, 
now that the Abyssinian war is ended. In 
1882 the Germans who took up @reéidence 
here numbered 250,630. Since then, they 
have been coming at a steadily diminishing 
rate, only 22,533 arriving in 1896. The 
steamship companies, which are responsi- 
ble for much undesirable expatriation, be- 
gin to understand that this Government is 
inflexibly bent on restricting the volume 
and improving the quality of our immi- 
grants. 











Now that work has been resumed at the Fulton Bag 
and Cotton MilJls at Atlanta, it is interest- 
ing to learn that the terms of agreement 
suggested by ex-Secretary Hoke Smith and 
accepted by the mill-owners and the 1,500 
operatives were far from being a conces- 
sion to the strikers. Their first demand — 
that the colored women who had been hired 
for the folding room should be dismissed, 
was agreed to by the management. Bat 
when the strikers insisted on a wholesale 
discharge of every Negro from the mills, in- 
cluding many who had served faithfully for 
long periods of years, the management re- 
fused. In the new agreement the strikers 
were compelled to be content with the 
tranference to another department, “ where 
his presence would be less objectionable,’’ 
of the colored man in the machinery-re- 
pairing room; and with the appointment of 
a “grievance committee,” who may refer 
to President Elsas any case of contiguity 
between the racés working side by side 
which may cause offence. 


The Porte continues to baffle and worry the 
Peace Commissioners. Upon Russia’s 
threat to send troops across the frontier 
Abdul Hamid agreed to evacuate Thessaly. 
Now he deciares he is unable to withdraw 
his army for lack of means! [f Greece 
would pay the $5,000,000 of war indemnity, 
the Porte would hasten to keep the agree- 
ment! The Turkish ruler knows very well 
that Greece cannot pay one cent; and he 
also knows that Germany, which has ac- 
quired the right to control Greek finances, 
will not float a loan for this purpose. 


the 
patience of the Powers is so wearied that 
force is again threatened; then he will 
promise to comply, but will forthwith in- 
vent some new evasion to secure further 





It Is estimated that 20.000 people die annually in 
India from snake bites. An anti- venomous 
serum has been prepared which promises 
to be efficacious. In the current number of 
the Nineteenth Century the results of the 
treatment in twelve cases are given, and 
every one was successful. One of these 
was that of a girl who had been bitten, and, 
relief being delayed for four hours, was in a 
state of collapse. The anti-toxin saved 
her, and she was entirely restored in two 
days. The venom of the Indian cobra is 
used in preparing the serum, but it appar- 
ently succeeds in neutralizing the poison of 
all sorts of snakes, and of scorpions also. 





The Dominion Government is not inclined to aban- 
don its proposed collection of royalties of 
10 per cent. or more on gold mined in the 
Yukon district, though leading business men 
in the Northwest represented that any at- 
tempt to collect the same would result in 
friction and perhaps bloodshed. [n addition 
to the royalty, the Ottawa officials are cnn- 
sidering a plan of collecting another 10 per 
cent., namely, that of starting a State bu- 
resu for the deposit or storage of gold by 
miners — this to be ander the control of the 
mounted police, who would not only pro- 
tect it, but also insure its safe transporta- 
tion to market. The depositors, in this case, 
would receive drafts on American or Cana- 
dian banks to the full market value of their 
deposits. This latter scheme would benefit 
both parties, and tend towards the preser- 
vation of order and to making life and prop- 
erty secure in the camps. 


Influencing City Trade. * 
Both in New York and in Philadelphia the 
organized effort of the merchants to attract 


successful. At least one thousand out-of- 
town dealers, principally from the West, 
accepted the overtures of the Merchants 
Association of New York during four days 
of last week, and replenished their stocks 
in that city; while the Trades League of 
Philadelphia rejoiced in an excursion from 
points in Kentucky, Ohio, West Virginia 
and Western Pennsylvania, which brought 
visitors to the nomber of nearly four thou- 
sand, one-third, at least, of whom came to 
buy. It is estimated that probably half of 
these visiting merchants to these two cities 
would be making their purchases in other 
markets but for the special inducements 
offered them by these municipal associa- 
tions. The non-resident membership of 
the New York Association is nearing 20,- 
000; the resident membership includes the 
names of more than 700 firms. Both lists 
are growing. 


The Capture of Abu Hamid. 

A division of the Anglo-Egyptian expe- 
ditionary force under Colonel Hunter occu- 
pied this stronghold of the Khalifa Abdullah 
on the 7th inst., after severe fighting. It is 
on a bend of the Nile, two hundred miles 
from Dongola, the station of last year, 
whence the advance was made, and is of 
high strategic importance. The railroad 
will be at once extended from Wady Halfa 
to this new post, and the river gunboats 
transported thither and re-launched; and as 
there is open water on the Nile to Berber 
and Khartum, it is only a question of time 
when Gen. Sir Herbert Kitchener, the Sirdar, 
or commander- in- chief, will fight his critical 
battle with the Dervishes, who are concen- 
trated at Omdurman, near Khartum, 50,000 
strong. At Khartum the British will have 
a station, if they capture it, within about 
fifteen degrees of the equator, and will 


practically the Sudan. The tactics 
of the Sirdar are and conservative. 
Every advance be secured against 


effective attack in the rear, and the region 
will be brought as speedily as possible under 
civilizing conditions. The friendly relations 
which the British have cultivated with Men- 
elek will save them from Abyssinian inter- 
ference. The subjection of the Khalita will 
remove the only effective barrier to the re- 
establishment of British rule from Alexan- 
dria to the Nyanza. 





The Crisis in India. 

Abdurrahman Khan, the Ameer of Af- 
ghanistan, summoned to Cabul last week 
his diplomatic agents at Simla, Calcutta, 
Karachi and Bombay. This sudden recall 
confirms the belief that the Afghan ruler is 
conniving at, if not actually assisting, the 
tribal uprising in India. It was known that 
he had taken umbrage at certain remon- 
strances by the Government of India in 
reference to his cruel treatment of prison- 
ers, and that he was chagrined at the 
failure of his son’s mission to England to 
establish direct diplomatic relations with 
the British Government. It was known, 
further, that a mysterious embassy had 
reached him overland from the Sultan, and 
that the Turkish newspapers (inspired by 
the Palace) were printing lurid descriptions 
of the disaffection in India caused by Brit- 
ish outrages; that the simultaneous out- 
breaks at three distinct points in the north- 
west of India were instigated from Oon- 
stantinople, with the complicity of the 
Ameer, who distributed secretly fanatical 
pamphlets inciting to a “holy war,” and 
even supplied arms and ammunition to the 
frontier tribesmen. The ‘“‘ Mad Mullah,” as 
he is called, was the principal agent in this 
Mahometan propaganda, both in the dis- 
semination of leaflets and in instigating the 
tribesmen to the present revolt. His home 
is across the Afghan border, and he is ac- 
cused of having Afghan Sepoys under his 
command in recent raids. Prompt meas- 
ures are being taken by the Indian authori- 
ties to stamp out the sedition, and possibly 
to punish the Ameer. A force of some 
10,000 men has been concentrated near 
Rawul Pindi,in the Panjab. Officers have 
been ordered to return to their regiments, 
surgeons have been recalled from leave in 
Europe, and the railroads are kept busy 
transporting troops and war material. If 
there is to be a Jehad, or “ holy war,” in 
that region, it will be found that the 
Queen’s Government is fully prepared. 


The Hearing on the Bonded Privilege. 


Two questions have arisen as to the 
assessment of discriminating duties under 
the new Tariff law. The first was brought 
ap by the detention at one of the frontier 
custom-houses (Detroit) of $90,000 worth 
of diamonds coming into this country by 
way of Canada. The Attorney General 
decided that these goods, being “ the pro- 
duction of a foreign country not contiguous 
to the United States,’’ were subject to the 
discriminating duty of 10 per cent. provided 
for in Section 22 of the new Tariff law. A 
second, and far more important, question, is 
now under consideration — whether goods 
coming through Oanada under consular seal 
are also subject to the discriminating duty 
— these goods, of course, not having been 
produced or manufactured there. The test 
cases referred to the Department for deci- 
sion were those of certain carloads of 
Japanese goods coming under consular seal 
from Vancouver over the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, and reaching Chicago. Unques- 
tionably certain additions quietly made to 
the above-named section, and at the time 
unnoticed except by parties interested, 
might be so construed as to require 
the imposition of this duty. Vast inter- 
este are involved in the settlement of this 
question. Nearly all the goods shipped 
from Asiatic ports to places in the eastern 
portion of the United States are entered 
through Canada in bond. Teas intended for 
New York and other eastern cities are 
usually sent in bond over Oanadian rail- 
ways. Last year the Canadian Pacific car- 
ried, in roand numbers, eight million tons 
of bonded freight into and through the 
United States. These railways are, there- 
fore, deeply interested in the pending de- 
cision. The Treasury is also interested, in- 
asmuch as a large additional revenue would 
be received if the tax is imposed. It would 
require many paragraphs, indeed, to show 
how many interests are pending on this de- 
cision. On the 14th inst., a hearing was 
given by Attorney General McKenna at 
Washington. Ex-Secretary Carlisle sp- 








peared in behalf of the Bostén & Maine 
Railroad Oompany, and ex- Assistant Sec- 
retary Hamlin represented the Associated 
Board of Trade and the Merchants Associa- 
tion of this city. Both these experts cited 
a great many rulings both of the Treasury 
Department and the Department of Justice, 
and made convincing arguments in oppo- 
sition to the imposition of this duty. They 
showed what an immense injury would re- 
sult to the West, Northwest, North and 
Northeast, if this tax were imposed. Both 
gentlemen were allowed until today to file 
their briefs. The decision as to the inter- 
pretation of this law will probably be ren- 
dered by the close of this week. 





A Land of Strange Contrasts. 


The popular impression of Alaska is that 
of a verdureless, semi-Arctic land. The 
impression is true, in part. During a large 
part of the year, excepting in the southern 
part, which is laved by the Japanese cur- 
rent, the soil is ice-bound. “But in the 
summer season, owing to the long Arctic 
day, the territory becomes a sort of “ agri- 
cultural paradise.”” Strawberries, currants, 
cranberries, and garden vegetables grow in 
great profusion only a few miles away from 
enormous glaciers, on the Aleutian Islands 
and the coast. Oats, barley, rye, all the 
cereals but corn, the Kentucky blue grass, 
beautiful flowers, are produced in the short, 
hot summer, when the thermometer some- 
times goes up to 112 degrees Fahrenhalt. 
On the upper Yukon there are eighty-five 
days of “ growing weather ” (equal to one 
hundred and twenty in Ohio and Indiana), 
and the soil is very fertile. There-are few 
sections in this country where mosquitoes 
are more namerous or annoying. It is 
estimated that some 30,000 persons went to 
Alaska last year. A far greater population 
will enter the Territory the present year. 
In anticipation of the serious need of food, 
the Government has dispatched a commis- 
sion to select suitable places for agricultural 
experimental stations. One of these will 
probably be established on the Island of 
Kadiak, 90 miles long by 60 broad, and 
capacious and fertile enough to furnish a 
granary for the whole of Alaska. Until, 
however, adequate arrang ts are made 
for raising or furnishing food for the vast 
inflax of gold-hunters, and safe lines of 
communication are opened to the mines, 
the recent warning of Secretary Bliss should 
not go unheeded. 








The Scientists in Session. 


The American Association met in Detroit 
on the 9th, and promptly organized in the 
usual sections — physics, anthropology, 
geology and geography, mathematics and 
astronomy, social and economic science, 
chemistry, botany, mechanical science and 
engineering, and zoology. The respective 
vice-presidents of these sections, assembled 
in different rooms of the spacious high 
school building, either read, or had read for 
them in their absence, important papers on 
appropriate subjects. Vice-President Mc- 
Gee presided at the first general session. 
Hon. Thomas W. Palmer gave an address 
in which he amended Herbert Spencer's 
definition of science: “ Science,” he said, 
“ is the classification of phenomena to the 
end that general principles may be estab- 
lished and declared, from which rules of 
action may be deduced for application in 

cases.”” A memorial service was 

ld in the evening in honor of Prof. E. D. 
Cope, the president of the Association, who 
died last April. Some twenty members of 
the British Association are attending the 
sessions. Prof. F. W. Putnam, of Oam- 
bridge, has been elected president. The 
next annual convention will be held in this 
city. The British scientists meet in 
Toronto the present week. Lord Kelvin 
and Lord Lister are expected to be present. 
Sir John Evans, who for a long time was a 
mere papsr-maker, but who developed 
such an ardent interest in old coins, antiq- 
uities and geology as to become a leading 
authority in those branches, will be presi- 
dent. The scientists of this country, after 
the adjournment of their own meeting, will 
seize the opportunity of attending the 
British Convention, which meets, now for 
the second time only, outside of the British 
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Our Contributors. 


THE GOD OF THE MOUNTAINS IS THE 
GOD OF THE VALLEYS, TOO. 


1 Kings 20: 28. 
Elizabeth E. Flagg. 


He came in his pride and glory — the Syrian, 
long ago; 

He came with bis banners waving, with spear 
and shield and bow, 

And he said, while the tramp of his legions 
fell fast as the autumn raip, 

‘ Their God is God of the mountain — He is not 

the God of the plain.” 


He came with his hosts in number as the 
sand of the desert sea; 

They fled as before the whirlwind the chaff 
and the stubble flee, 

And he knew when from every tent-door 
sounded Israel’s triumph hymn, 

The God of the sun-kissed mountain, — He is 
God in the valley dim. 


And still that taunt of the foemen rings on, 
from the centuries gone, 

In the ears of them who are weary with lead- 
ing a hope foriorn; 

Who toil with none to praise them for the 
noble work they wrought; 

Who strive with none to witness how grand 
was the battle fought. 


Would they change, who are treading the 
wine-press in the gathering glooms below, 

With the wandering sheep on the mountains, 
where the scant, wild grasses grow ? 

They have learned inadread baptism — and 
the enemy taunts in vain — 

The God of the Mount of Vision — He is God 
in the Valley of Pain. 


There are hours of joy and triumph in the 
sunshine of His grace, 

When our mountain stands securely, witb His 
dawn-light on its face; 

But it is not then that we nestle the nearest 
His wounded side, 

For His place of sweetest revealing is low 
where the shadows hide. 


There are mounts of aspiration that lie to the 
rising sun, 

There are heights of power and victory which 
our feet have never won, 

But we toil in the lengthening shadows and 
we thrill with a courage new; 

Who has said the God of the mountains is 
the God of the valleys, too? 


Boston, Mass. 





THE GOSPEL OF JESUS AND THE 
GOSPEL OF, PAUL. 


Rev. G. M. Steele, D. D. 


HERE is just now in certain circles a 
marked disposition to differentiate 
very positively between the Christianity 
preached by Paul and that originally pro- 
mulgated by Jesus. The notion is not a new 
one, but it takes on a new and more pro- 
nounced form. The difference assumed has 
reference to the purpose and significance of 
OCbrist’s death. It is clearly recognized 
that in Paul’s scheme this is declared to be 
the means, and the sole means, of man’s de- 
liverance from the guilt and dominion of 
sin. True or false, this is with Paul essen- 
tial and fundamental. Take it and ite im- 
plications out of his addresses and epistles, 
and we have left only an irrelevant and in- 
congruous collection of utterances; but 
with it, whatever we think of ite truth, we 
have at least a symmetrical, homogeneous 
and remarkable system. 

On the other hand, it is represented that 
this notion is not found in the scheme set 
forth by Jesus; that what He taught was 
substantially that He was to lay down His 
life as a testimony to the truth; in other 
words, that He was a martyr — the great- 
est of martyrs, if you like — but in kind 
only such as the slain prophets of the old 
dispensation, or as Stephen and James and 
Peter, as Savonarola and John Huss and 
Latimer and Ridley, of the new. 

As to the system which these advanced 
thinkers claim that Jesus taught, I shall 
have something to say later. What He did 
actually teach, { may briefly indicate here. 
This will be sufficient to show that there 
are not two discordant gospels in the New 
Testament. 

First, the teachings of Jesus concerning 
Himself were avowedly based on the Old 
Testament writings—‘‘They are they 
which testify of Me.” But the great funda- 
mental idea of the Old Testament was that 
of sacrifice for sin — ** Without the shed- 
ding of blood there is no remission.” He 
claimed to be both the fulfillment of proph- 
ecy and the actualization of all that the 
types prefigured. So He announced, not as 
something startling or unnatural, that He 
‘came to give His life a ransom for many.”’ 
** The Good Shepherd layeth down His life 





for the sheep.”” When He conversed with 
the two disciples on the way to Emmaus, 
He reproached them with the dullness of 
their apprehension in that they did not 
see that it behooved Christ to suffer — plain- 
ly implying that there was a great purpose 
which is not implied in mere martyrdom. 
This is further seen in His voluntary sur- 
render at the time of His arrest, when it 
was easy for Him to escape and baffle His 
persecutors. Then, too, as Dr. Bushnell 
has well said, in substance, the agony in 
Gethsemane loses all its meaning on any 
other hypothesis. No martyr in all the 
ages has giveu way to such distress of 
mind in view of the most agonizing death. 
Even the red Indians have shown innumer- 
able examples of greater fortitude when 
exposed to the most excruciating physical 
tortures. Is it possible that the Jesus of 
the New Testament was so overwhelmed in 
anticipation of the sufferings of the cross ? 
Was there not something infinitely more 
awful than this ? 

That Jesus did not formulate the princi- 
ples involved into a system, is wholly in 
keeping with His treatment of other and 
yet minor subjects. Even His teachings on 
ethical and social duties are not so much in 
the form of a code that those who make 
them the essential or sole elements of His 
Gospel do not have some difficulty in har- 
monizing them. Such principles as He 
enunciated were germinal, and it was not 
till the illaminating and quickening power 
of the Holy Spirit, explicitly and repeated- 
ly promised, should “ call all things to their 
remembrance,” and should begin to affect 
His immediate followers, that they would 
beable clearly to anderstand these princi- 
ples or to teach them to others. 

But that to which I wish particularly to 
call attention in this theory of two radical- 
ly different gospels is this: Whatever else 
we admit or deny, it is clear that the relig- 
ion preached by Paul was that which pre- 
vailed in the world and was universally ac- 
cepted by the early church; while the sys- 
tem claimed to have been taught by Jesus, 
and to have essentially differed from that of 
Paul, appears nowhere as a system in the 
early history of Christianity. 

It cannot be gainsaid that Paul was by 
far the mightiest human instrumentality in 
the propagation of Obristianity. He was 
not indulging in mere rhetoric nor culpable 
of puerile egotism when in comparing his 
efficiency with that of the other apostles he 
says, “I labored more abundantly than 
they all.” We may believe that he was far 
within the limits of the facts when we con- 
sider the extensive territories through 
which he traveled and the large number of 
churches he established both in the small 
towns andin nearly all the large centres of 
population. 

Here, then, we have the startling phe- 
nomena of a system so radically and essen- 
tially different from that assumed to have 
been originally published by Jesus, as to 
constitute a new gospel, and yet supplant- 
ing the former and becoming the accepted 
and prevailing system not only at the very 
beginning of Christianity, but until the 
present day! This is all the more strange 
since Paul claimed that it was the same Gos- 
pel he had received from the Lord Jesus, and 
that he had had repeated communications 
from the Holy Spirit on the same subject. 

Now, even if we concede that Paul was 
not plenarily inspired, or, as some insist, 
not inspired at all; that he was only a strong 
man, writing out his own convictions, like 
Clement, or Origen, or Athanasius, or Au- 
gustine, or Martin Luther, or John Calvin, 
or John Wesley, few will have the hardi- 
hood to impeach his sincerity. He not only 
believed what he wrote, but he believed he 
had it by revelation from God. If his sys- 
tem wasa false one, what a pheromenal 
fanatic he must have been! Yet we are 
asked to believe that this deluded man de- 
vised a scheme of religion which displaced 
that of Jesus and became the conquering 
Christianity of the world! 

Nor is this all. The views entertained and 
taught by Paul were those preached by all 
the apostles and teachers of Obristianity. 
Even before its beginning John the Baptist, 
in his prophetic function, introduces Jesus 
to the Jewish people as “‘ the Lamb of God 
that taketh away the sin of the world.”” It 
was so proclaimed by Peter, and John, and 
Barnabas, and .Philip, and Silas, and Apol- 
los, and after a remarkable fashion by the 
author of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
There were dissensions on other points, and 
there were religious parties sometimes in- 
tense in their zeal for their special notions, 
and Paul himeelf was often sorely disturbed 
by them; but on this subject there seems to 
have been absolutely no disagreement. The 
teaching of Paul was universally accepted. 

Herein, I reassert, is an unparalleled 





phenomenon. Jesus founds and promul- 
gates a new religious system and exempli- 
fies it by the most remarkable life ever 
lived on the earth; He selects certain men 
to be its promulgators; He trains them 
constantly and carefully for three years, 
and in doing so impresses Himself on them 
and on His generation, as also on all subse- 
quent generations, as no other man ever 
has on the inhabitants of the world, asa 
singular and powerful personality ; and yet 
instantly upon His disappearance from the 
world, and at the very beginning of the 
promulgation of His gospel, they with one 
consent radically change its character and 
introduce as its most prominent feature 
and controlling factor a principle that Jesus 
never taught — a principle which, if true, 
was of the most tremendous import, and, if 
false, incalculably pernicious. 

Not only did this ‘“‘ gospel of Paul ’’ make 
the great conquests of early Christian 
history, but that which constitutes its 
peculiarity has been paramount in every 
great religious reformation and spiritual 
upheaval down to this very year of grace. 
It clearly characterizes the great move- 
ments now taking place, both in Christian 
and in heathen lands. The watchword of 
Luther’s reformation was “ justification by 
faith; ’’ and this faith was faith in a Re- 
deemer who gave His life for the justifica- 
tionof men. The Paritan reformation in 
England and that under John Knox in 
Scotland had this as an indispensable 
underlying thought. The wonderful work 
wrought through the influence of the 
Wesleys and Whitefield, and which we are 
assured by notable men having no sym- 
pathy with the religious tenets of these 
agents did more for the moral and political 
salvation of England than any other set of 
causes, was brought about through preach- 
ing in which the great peculiar thought of 
Paul stood foremost. The great revivals 
which in our day are imparting both spirit- 
ual power and moral health to whole com- 
munities are taking place through the 
agency of men seldom learned and not 
always eloquent who preach Christ as 
a sacrifice for sin. The slum work- 
ers, the rescue missionaries, the Sal- 
vationists and cognate agents, are ani- 
mated by the same thought. Then think of 
the mighty effects of those services of which 
Mr. Moody’s are a type, and we shall see 
the same characteristic. The men who 
conduct these enterprises in which tens of 
thousands of lost souls are not only restored 
to moral sanity and endued with religious 
life, but become good citizens and in turn 
efficient in the restoration of others, are 
seldom expert theologians, but they hold 
and assert the simple truths of the Gospel 
in such a way that they become the power 
of God unto salvation. 

It is not in Christiar. communities aloae 
that these effects flow from these causes. 
Multitudes of the most degraded pagans in 
the Sandwich and Fiji and other South Sea 
islands have been converted and lifted up 
to an immeasurably higher plane — social- 
ly and politically as well as religiously — 
and all through the preaching of Paul’s 
gospel which those who preached it thought 
also to be the Guspel of Jesus. The sweeping 
changes that are taking place in these very 
years in India, and to a less but still marked 
degree in China and Japan, tell the same 
story. 

Yet we are asked to believe that nothing 
like this is found in the teaching of Jesus. 
After eighteen centuries there are those 
who are endeavoring to reconstract what 
they fancy to have been His scheme. This, 
at the best, as represented by those think- 
ers, is a system of ethical righteousness 
and social relationship to which men are to 
adjust themselves by culture and discipline. 
There is no doubt that it is an entirely rea- 
sonable and most laudable system; for in so 
far as it is in the teaching of Jesus, it is 
precisely the same as that taught by the 
apostles and other teachers of the early 
church. Yet it is not all that they teach, as 
it is not the whole of the teaching of Jesus. 
The ideal moral life and conduct is set forth 
and made very plain by the Great Teacher. 
It was also enjoined upon all His followers 
to the end of the world, as the life and con- 
duct required. But this was not all. It was 
one thing to show what must be the char- 
acter of the subjects of the kingdom of 
God; it was another to indicate how we are 
to become subjects of this kingdom and 
gain the ability to live this life. A mighty 
spiritual change is necessary to this end. 
“Ye must be born again ’’ — “ born from 
above,” *“‘born of the Spirit” — are the 
words that echo down the ages. “ Except 
ye be converted, and become as little chil- 
dren, ye cannot see the kingdom of heaven.” 
This is the initiation of the individual into 
the kingdom, and this so far as he is con- 





cerned depends on his faith in One that has 
come to save that which was lost — who 
comes with redeeming power and who gave 
His life for this very purpose. It is this 
change by which we are enabled to live 
this ideal] life, and we cannot otherwise do 
it, as Jesus Himself plainly intimates in the 
passages just quoted. Love must be the 
ruling passion, and this love is to be “‘ shed 
abroad in us by the Holy Ghost.” 

This is the whole of the Gospel of Jesus. 
It is also the whole of the Gospel of Paul. 
It is something widely different from the 
fragmentary and emasculated gospel which 
from time to time in the history of Christian- 
ity some have sought to substitute for it. 
Of the effects of these two gospels in their 
application to the moral and spiritual wants 
of the world history gives ample evidence, 
and we do not need further to speak. 


Clifton Springs, N. Y. 





THOUGHT SINS. 
Rev. 8. L. Hamilton. 


8 it not true that all sins are such? The 
thought may not be deliberate and ma- 
tured. It may be impulsive, born in a moment, 
and acted instantly, but yet the wicked deed 
was in the thought before it was incarnate in 
the act. He who hates, hates in the heart and 
is scripturally a marderer. If the opportunity 
presented and he dared, he would do violence to 
the object of his hate. 

He who is lecherous and licentious is so in 
thought. His eyes look on womanly beauty 
and purity not toadmire, but to suggest what 
under some conditions would be possible, 
though damnable. And sins thought on, 
though with honor at first, come at last, if the 
thought is indulged, to be looked on with com- 
placency. In other words, thought begets de- 
sire, and desire leads to open sin. 

He who sins in thought — thought invited, 
barbored, housed, dwelt on and made wel- 
come — sins actually, and will soon sin openly. 
“As a man thinketh, so is he.” Impure 
thoughts and aclean beart cannot live in the 
same house of clay. Too much empbasis cannot 
be put on the necessity of purity of thought. 

John B. Gough fell witha plea on his lips to 
young men for purity of thought and motive. 
Think, but think along avenues as pure as those 
trodden by angels. Then will it be possible for 
one to say, — 

“ My strength is the strength of ten, 
Because my heart is pure.” 
Los Angeles, Cal. 





DAWN AT DUSK. 


Rev. George Matheson, D. D. 
“I will give him the morning star.” — Rev. 2: 28. 


7 whom is this promise given? Is it to 
youth ? Nobody would wonder at that; 
youth is the time of promise. But this is a 
promise to the old. It is made to those who 
have finished their labor, as we see from verse 
26— “he that overcometh and keepeth My 
words unto the end.” It isthe man at the end 
of the day who is promised the morning star. 
And that is a very strange thing. We often 
speak of a promising boy or a promising young 
man. But how incongruous would it sound to 
hear one speak of a promising old mar. It 
would seem like viewing the sunset and saying, 
* What a beautiful dawn! ”’ Yet it is this and 
nothing less than this that is imaged here. Ihe 
veteran who has reached the goal is promised a 
dawn. We could have understood how he 
should have been promised a golden sunset. 
We could have understood how there should 
have been accorded to him the joy of looking 
back upon his work and seeing that it was al! 
very good; but to get the morning star at even- 
ing time, to hear the lark in the piace where the 
nightingale should be, to listen in December to 
the voices of the spring —it is the boon of 
striking glory. 

And yet, my soul, why should it not be thine 
— thine at the last ? I know it has always been 
thine at the first; thine outgoing has been ever 
on the wings of the morning. But why shouldst 
thou not come back on the wings of the morn- 
ing, too? When thou returnest from thy labor 
in the evening, why should there be for thee no 
morning star? Is it not through the hours of 
nir bt that the earth itself rolls into its morn- 
in; ? Is there any hope like retrospective hope 
— the hope that is born of memory? There is 
none, O my soul! Wouldst thou look con- 
fidently forward; then must thou look steadily 
back. 1s it not written, “‘ He that spared not 
His own Son shall freely give us all things?” 
Thy hope for tomorrow is yesterday. Nothing 
in the future can be done for thee greater than 
what has been done. Wouldst thou fan thine 
expectations of a coming day? I know not 
where thou canst kindle them so well as at the 
fire of the day which is gone. The wings on 
which thou soarest are not made of fancies, but 
of experiences. It is on the steps of vanquished 
Calvary that thou mountest the heights of 
Olivat. {[t was after the Flood that the rainbow 
was seen. I never really hope in God till I have 
passed through the waters. It is across the 
snow that the bells of happiest prospect ring. 
It is through the rent shadow that 1 see nearest 
the promised land; he that orercometh shal! 
receive the morning star.— Christian World 
(London). 
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THE LAND OF TOMORROW. 


Edith Sessions Tupper. 





brush, cedar and 
eand, past emerald- 
clothed canyons, long 
misty lines of purple 
mountains that 
cleave turquoise 
skies, past hage rock-bound bills that crouch 
like sphinxes watching the desolate wastes at 
their feet, goes the tourist toward the Land of 
Manyana — the Land of Tomorrow. 

For New Mexico is a country where nothing 
that can by any possibility be put off till to- 
morrow is done today. Country of drowsy, 
sultry days, burning sands, indolent Mexicans, 
lazy Indians; country where even the compar- 
atively few Americans who drift there soon be- 
come lethargic, somnolent and unambitious. 

When leaving Antonita, just on the border of 
Colorado and New Mexico, you put behind you 
the glorious valley of the San Luis; you put at 
the same time the rubust, flerce, dominant spirit 
ot the Great West, and drift down, down 
toward a land of dreams. 

Just beyond Espanola the ‘’dobes,” as 
one calle them in this country, the swarthy, 
gleaming faces you see through the car win- 
dows, the half-naked men, women and chil- 
dren working in the fields, tending the herds of 
goats, threshing the grain, frightening the 
crows from the sickly corn, rouse you to fresh 





streets are thronged with these dumb, submis- 
sive beasts, carrying brands for the burning. 
Each Mexican woodman has his circle of pa- 
trons, even as the iceman and milkman of the 
effete East have theirs. 

The ’dobes, as a rule, are built around the three 
sides of asquare, or “ placita ’’ — little plaza. This 
is the family garden, and here the various mem- 
bers squat — lazy, shiftiess, smiling, sunny, 
dirty, picturesque—the people of the land of 
tomorrow; the tomorrow that never brings 
work. Over the doors hang bunches of cedar 
mistletoe, a product unknown in the East, and 
at the corner of every ’dobe is the conical, bee- 
hive-shaped oven,in which the family baking 
is done. These ovens, which have a hole in 
front and one on top, ere filled with wood and 
heated to the required warmth, when the wood 
is raked out and the bread, or tortillas, placed 
in a large tin canister, is shoved in and baked. 
The bread, as well as the corn-meal from which 
it is made, is of a steely-biue hue, and as dry as 
parchment. 

Every settlement has its adobe church, built 
after the ancient Spanish designs — square tow- 
ers, open belfry, and grass-grown, mud roof. 
it is with great difficulty that a Mexican gets 
money enough together to pay the baptismal 
fees of his numerous progeny. The Spanish 
priest demands fifty cents for each service. The 
customary plan is to coax, wheedle cr flatter 
some American into standing as godfather, who 
is expected to assume all the liabilities of the 
joyful occasion. 

Santa Fé itself —the “City of Holy Faith” — 
is full of novel sights. The population is 
mixed. Spanish, Mexicans, Indians, haltf- 
breeds and Americans forma curious motley. 
The old Spanish families are few in number, 
and would no more think of associating with 
the Mexicans than the dwellers of Murray Hill 
would dream of receiving Cherry Street social- 
ly. The Mexicans, in turn, look with contume- 
ly upon the “ greasers.”” The Pueblo Indians, 
who dwell in the canyons about the city, and 
who in gaudy raiment, paint and picturesque 
dirt lounge lazily at all hours through ite nar- 
row streets, are a little lower than the half- 
breeds. 

The American population is, for the most 
part, made up of army people and those who 





are seeking health, for New 








indian Church, Pueblo De Taos, New 


Mexico is the iand for 
consumptives and those 
affilcted with throat dis- 
eases. 

The Tenth Infantry, 
Colonel Pierson command- 
tng, is stationed here, and 
the only amusement, aside 
from the dances, balls and 
other functions at private 
houses, are the concerts 
given every evening in the 
Plaza by the garrison band, 
to which all Santa Fé 
flocks. Here come priests 
in soutanes, soldiers in 
uniform, indian children 
from the St. Catherine 
School, the gift of Miss 


Mexico. 





interest. This is a new country. Indeed, you 
can well fancy you have been whisked by the 
magic of some genie into a foreign land. There 
is nothing American here. One of the first cu- 
rious things you see is the threshing and win- 
nowing of grain. Nearevery ‘dobe is a circu- 
lar plot of ground, with tall stakes driven at 
intervals about its circumference, and a taller 
pole firmly fastened in the centre. On this plot 
lies the grain. Stationed at 
each stake is a Mexican — 
usually two or three; one to 
do the work, the others to 
look on, encourage and stim- 
ulate. The horses, or burros, 
are driven around this circle, 
and the pickets at each stake 
prod, beat, and hurl a volley 
of Mexican profanity at the 
unhappy beasts who thresh 
out the grain under their feet. 

At the winnowing the 
women and children take a 
hand, and it is a common 
sight to seea brawny Mexican, 
assisted by his family, tossing 
the wheat in the air on a huge 
wooden shovel or five- pronged 
pitchfork. And, watching 
these extraordinary perform- 
ances, it dawns upon you that 
the end-of-the-century Mex- 
ican threshes and winnows 
his grain just as his ancestors 
did a thousand years ago. 

The fields are dotted with 
“watch towers”—little 
square and circular structures 
of ‘dobe, sticks and brush — 
wherein Mexican boys perch, 
armed with slings to frighten 
away the crows from the corn. 
That honorable Yankee inven- a 
tion, the “ scarecrow,” is unknown here. It is 
scarcely needed. The average Mexican, in his 
ordinary everyday costume, answers every pur- 
pose. 

Everywhere wend the patient, plodding bur- 
ros, laden with wood from the mountains, jour- 
neying into Santa Fé— for the city is quite de- 
pendent on these humble carriers. There is not 
& citizen of that sleepy old town who has a 
woodpile in his back yard, nor is there a market 
which supplies the necessity. But the narrow 








Drexel to the city, and 
from the Ramona School, the memorial of Helen 
Hunt. Mexican women, gliding like shadows 
through the dusk, their faces half hidd be- 


some mysterious symbolical meaning. [ was 
shown the image by a devout, English-speaking 
Catholic, who, after looking cautiously about 
the cathedral to satisfy himself that no one was 
watching, took a candle from the shrine where- 
on the doll stood, and, reaching up, lifted the 
folds of lilac silk enveloping the frame, and 
pointed out the curioas fact that the body was 
made of strangely carved groterque wooden 
heads and faces. “It means something, but 
whatever the symbol the Mexicans keep it a 
profound secret,” said he. Although the doll 
is clearly of modern manufacture, the Mex- 
icans firmly believe it to be the identical image 
carried centuries ago at the head of the Spanish 
army which conquered Mexico. This image is 
carried from the cathedral on the 2d of June to 
the Rosario Chapel, erected on the spot where 
Don Diego De Vargas, of glorious renown, made 
his bow before the surrender of the city in 
1692. For nine days the image is left in this 
ruined chapel, then restored to ite shrine in 





American governors for nearly three hundred 
years. Here General Lew Wallace wrote “ Ben 
Har.” Governor Thornton, however, does not 
reside here. His ’dobe ts in a neighboring side 
street, which measures exactly sixteen feet in 
width, and is opposite a livery stable and a Chi- 
nese laundry. The interior of his home is, 
however, enchanting, his “ placita” being, it is 
said, the prettiest in Santa Fé. 

No trip to the Land of Manyana is complete 
withoat a visit to an Indian pueblo, or fortress. 
These pueblos are scattered all over New Mexico. 
The most famous is the Pueblo of Taos. To 
reach this, one leaves the Denver & Rio Grande 
Railroad at Embudo or Tres Predres, and takes 
stages thirty-five miles across a mesa, bitter 
cold in winter and ecorching hot in summer. 
On account of this terrible ride few tourists 
reach Taos. And yet it is doubtless the most 
interesting town in New Mexico. It is in this 
region that the secret order of the Penitentes is 
found, whose rites and penances are most weird 





San Miguel Church, Santa Fe— Founded in 1550. 


the Cathedral of San Francisco, which is just 
approaching completion. The cathedral is 
being built over the old parish church. All 
that now remains of the parish church is the 
chancel, with its wonderful carved and painted 
reredos, erected by Governor Vel Valle, in 1761. 
This curious and interesting bit of architecture 
is to be preserved in the cathedral chancel. 
Underneath this reredos, with its figures of 
saints formed of the brilliantly colored stones 
of this region, lie the remains of Ve Vargas, 
whom the Mexicans revere as a deliverer and 
almost a saint. 

The oldest church in Santa Fé,and probably 
in the United States, is San Miguel Church, 
built in 1560; partially destroyed in the revolu- 
tion of 1680; reoccupied, 1683; and completely 
restored, 1710. To gain admittance to this in- 
teresting edifice, you ring a huge bell in the 
adjoining wall three times, and presently « 
wiry, keen-eyed Mexican sacristan unlocks the 
gray portals and ushers you in. The ceiling is 





hind the black cashmere shawls they wear over 
their heads in lieu of the mantilla of their an- 
cestors, jostle smartly gowned garrison ladies 
or Northern tourists. It is a scene full of color 
and contrast. 

But far more remarkable are the scenes on a 


fiesta or feast day. Then the Mexicans vie 
with each other in gorgeousness of ap- 
parel, wearing nothing, however, they hesitate 
tosacrifice to the dust of the streets when the 
image of Our Lady is borne by from fhe cathe- 
dral to the Rosario Chapel. There is nothing a 
Mexican so reveres as this painted doll, clad in 
violet silk, with a flowing, white gauze veil and 
a golden belt, with rings on its fingers and bells 
on ite toes But, aside from its value as a pre- 








tudded with huge wooden beams; the floor is 
sunken; there are wonderful old paintings 
brought from Spain five hundred years ago, and 
a bell, cast in 1300, which, when rung, gives out 
as rich and sonorous atone as many modern 
church bells, 

Next door to the San Miguel Church is the 





oldest house in the United States. This ’dobe 
is believed to antedate the Spanish occupation. 
It had originally a second story, but that has 
been destroyed and a mere shell of an adobe 
now remains. , 

The Government building faces on the Plaza. 
It is dignified by the title of “‘ Palace,” though 
merely a one-storied adobe building,twith{the 
wide portico so common to this Southern archi- 
tecture. It was built in 1598, and has been con- 
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sentment ‘of the Virgin, this puppet p 


t y pied by Spanish, Mexican and 





and cruel. Their meetings are held at Ranchos 
de Taos, four miles from the pueblo. For their 
sins they attempt expiation by flegeliation, and 
even harsher penances. For many years an 
actual crucifixion was carried out on 
Friday, the result being that many a Mexican 
cattle-thief and desperado actually lost his life 
on the cross. Now, however, thongs are used 
instead of nails in this ceremony. Bat the 
flagellations continue on Holy Thursday, the 
whips used being #0 constructed as to cut deep 
into the backs of the Penitentes, and inflict 
most frightful wounds and scars. A pbysician 
who has examined many of these Mexicans told 
me that the mass of scars upon their backs was 
something inconceivable. However much the 
Mexican may do penance, he never reforms, but, 
after Holy Week is over, is ready for any des- 
perate or lawless deed. 

The Indian pueblos are most curiously con- 
structed. One story is built upon another, but 
at the back, the entire building rising like a 
flight of stairs. These various stories are reached 
by ladders, which, in times of war, were drawn 
up, thus giving the besieged a vantage ground. 
Near the Pueblo of Taos are remarkable cistern- 
like buildings, in which ancient and mysterious 
rites are held. The young Pueblo Indian de- 
ecends into one of these ‘‘sweating chambers,’’ 
and comes forth initiated into the order of his 
fathers. No American is permitted to examine 
these caverns. 

Kit Carson’s tumble-down house and lonely 
grave are in Taos. There is a monument to Kit 
Carson in Sante Fé,and many tourists are led to 
believe that the famous scout and soldier is bur- 
fed in that city; but he really lies in Taos. His 
grave is in the corner of a plot surrounded by a 
fence of wooden palings. A large wooden cross 
lies upon the mound, and a tattered flag hangs 
from the headstone whose inscription merely 
records the pame and dates of birth and death. 

The Pueblo Indian has a rare and distinct 
flavor peculiarly his own. You might take all 


the odors of the East Side, al! the thousand-and- 
one perfumes of the city of Cologne, and roll 
them into one, and you would secure nothing 


that could approach the penetrating, envelop- 
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ing, far-reaching, blood-curdling Pueblo stench. 
Perhaps this indescribable flavor is appreciated 
in all its roundness, richness and juiciness more 
at Tesuque than at any other pueblo. Tesuque 
is ten miles from Sante Fé, and is reached only 
by carriage or on horseback. The road winds 
and curves over the sandy, desolate arroyas or 
sun-dried beds of mountain etreams. No dwell- 
ings are in sight, save now and then a lonely 
ranch nestled among the barren foothills. 
Every hill and gorge is ao like its neighbors 
that one soon realizes the difficulty of a search 
in this locality for one who is missing, and list- 
ens with painful intensity to the story every 
dweller in Santa Fé tells to this day of the wan- 
derings ot poor little Jack Downing, a golden- 
haired toddler, four years old, who was lost in 
this wilderness last June and found dead rext 
day twenty miles from the place where he left 
his mother, to pick wild flowers. All night long 
this little fellow trudged over the foothills, with 
a little stick in his hand with which he beat off 
the coyotes that followed him, waiting for his 
death. The fragile weapon fell from his little 
lifeless hand when a private soldier lifted bim 
with tender arms from the sand of an arroya 
next day. 

At Tesuque one comes close to Nature in all 
its simplicity. The Pueblos of today are the 
aborigines of Montezuma’s time. The squalor, 
the filth, the primitive appliances of everyday 
living, the costumes, the work, have not 
changed. In this wretched pueblo I found them 
at work on their rude pottery. Each room has 
its corner-chimney and fireplace, where the 
vessels are baked. The little jugs, bowls and 
gods stood in rows about the fire. The squaws 
were squatting on the floor, some molding the 
vessels from the clay with their brawny hands; 
others decorating them with their primitive 
pigments; others polishing them with stones. 
A swarm of children and an avalanche of dogs 
greeted me. The Pueblos are very good-natured, 
and chattered amiably while regarding me with 
undisguised curiosity. The bucks bang their 
front hair and tie bunches of red woolen yarn 
and narrow strips of black fur on the ends of 
their thick braids. The squaws wear gay-col- 
ored aprons tied on behind, and buckskin leg- 
gings. They, too, bang their coarge biack locks, 
and never shampoo their heads. The children 
wear nothing. As we drove into Tesuque I saw 
a buck come out of his apartment clothed only 
in his right mind. On beholding visitors he 
retreated to his dressing-room, and presently 
emerged, content and unconcerned, in full 
dress, having donned a coarse white cotton 
shirt and a broad grin of welcome. 

These Indians are all devout Catholics, and 





their hats are filled with cheap 
pictures of saints, tawdry shrines 
and tinsel-decked images. They all 
wear gay necklaces of beads; and, 
while they will sell you their pottery, 
articles of dress or household uten- 
sile, nothing will induce them to 
part with their beads. Neither do 
they like to sell the stones with 
which they polish their pottery. 
When you leave an Indian pueblo, 
with its filth, smells, mangy curs, 
screeching pappooses, and bald 
nudity, you are very ready to acqui- 
esce in the general Western ‘ 
article of faith that “ there 
is no good Indian but a dead 
one.” The noble Red Man isa 
pleasing fiction in the East. 
In the West he is a nightmare. 


The charm of Santa Fé is not easily thrown 
off. When the City of Holy Faith has faded 
from your view, and is lost in the softening haze 
of memory, you think of it with dreamy long- 
ing. There is something fascinating about that 
lotus-eating town. Again and again do you 
wander through the Plaza under the luxuriant 
foliage of ite grand old trees. Again do you see 











United States —_ Santa Fe, where “‘ Ben Hur’ was written. 


Well Known Pastor 


Health, Voice, Appetite and 
Strength Failed Completely Re- 
stored by Hood’s Sarsaparilia. 
“My health failed entirely and paralysis 

stared me in the face. My limbs were so 

weak that I could searcely walk, and 

heart trouble was one of my ailments. I 

had no appetite and suffered with consti- 

pation. My voice failed me in the pulpit, 


and tife had become a burden to me. I 
began taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla and 
very soon saw a great improvement. In 
the winter I was attacked by the grip 
which left me in a bad condition. I was 


weak and prostrated. 1 went back to my 
old friend, Hood’s Sarsaparilia. After 
taking a few bottles I felt like a new man. 
Hood's Sarsaparilia seems to be the thing 


for me, and I find Hood's Pills the best 
corrector of the liver and stomach.” 
Rev. C. 8 Breavisev, Loweliville, Ohio. 


, . 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Is the One True Blood Purifier. All druggists. 
#1; six for #5. C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


si, cure all Liver Mls and 
Hood’s Pills Sick Headache. we. 








the strange processions winding through its 
narrow streets — the little girls in white, like 
black-eyed angels, the acolytes swinging the 
perfumed censers, the priests in stole and chas- 
uble, the golden cross borne on high, the wor- 
shipers prostrate in the dust. 

And again, with the sunset gun, do you hear 
the wild, shrill notes of the bugle at the fort 
flung out on the balmy evening air, and at its 
command watch the flutter of the stars and 
stripes, as the flag drops down the staff against 
the scarlet and gold of a Southern sky. 





SEVERAL PLANS TO PAY OUR MIS- 
SIONARY DEBT. 


Rev. W. T. Smith, D. D. 
Missionary Secretary. 


J\ROM the report of Dr. Eaton, our mission- 
ary treasurer, it would seem that the 
Spring Conterences have not collected as much 
for Missions this year as last. Weare behind 
about $35 000. If the Fall Conferences should 
have a similar shrinkage, it would aggregate a 
decrease of $70,000 in the collections for the 
year. This would bea disaster. Instead of re- 
ducing our great debt, it would be increased so 
that we would owe, as achurch, about $250,000 on 
Nov. 1, the close of our fiscal year. If we could 
reach the ear and conscience of Methodism, 
this calamity would be averted. In this exi- 

































gency we must turn to the pastors. They are 
the. leaders of the hosts. Various expedients 
might be devised to help our sorely distressed 
treasury. Any one method will not be adapted 
to every charge. We have many suggestions 
from various sources as to the best plan to pay 
off our debt. 

1. One brother suggests that we appeal to the 


——___—___________—— poor of the church. He says: 


“1 belong to this class. I 
propose to be one of 200,000 
of the poor of the church to 
pay off this debt. There are 
many times that oumber in 
the church who need, as I do, 
every dollar they can get 
hold of, but who can save one 
dollar for this noble purpose. 
I will do it cheerfully.” 

2. Another brother pro- 
poses a week of prayer for 
missions, beginning with 
Sunday, Sept.12. He givesa 
list of topics, with appropriate 
Scriptural quotations for 
every day of that week. 

3. Rev. C. A. Mastin, of 
Fallerton, Neb., says: “ Why 
not get up some morning and 
wipe out that old debt before 
breakfast? We can do it.” 

4. Rev. R. L. Selle, presid- 
ing elder in Texas, writes: 

“Why not appoint Friday, 
Oct. 8, as a day of fasting 
and prayer throughout the 
whole church, strongly urg- 
ing every congregation to 
meet at twelve o’clock that 
day for a well-arranged mis- 
sionary service? Then on 


ce a ae Sunday, Oct. 10, let every 


church raise ten cents per 
member at least for our present debt. Let 
us try it. I think I can do it on Waco District, 
and if we can, any district in Methodism can.”’ 

5. Rev. J. R. Rader, of Colorado, says: “ Get 
10,000 Methodists to giveatenth of their in- 
come from Sept. 15 to Oct. 15 toward the mis- 
sionary debt. I will be one of the 10,000 to do 
that.” 

6. Rev. F.M. Turrentine, Roxbury, N. Y., pro- 
poses: “(1) Find 5,000 laymen who will give §20 
apiece upon condition that the whole amount is 
raised; (2) Find 5,000 pastors who will become 
responsible for and raise §20 apiece, and you 
have the money. As a pastor I have already 
raised $10 for this debt; but I will be one of 
your 5,000 to become responsible each for $20.” 

Thus many different expedients are suggested. 
We believe if every pastor will adopt his own 
method and resolve to do something during the 
month of October, the debt will all vanish. If 
one week of that month could be observed as 
self-denial week, it would be wise and success- 
ful. Rev. Frank W. Warne, of Calcutta, Indie, 
sent usastirring appeal for the observance of 
euch aservice. He said: — 


“ Thet bt that we should have a month of 


it to myself no longer. 
The Salvation Army have a self-denial week 
(bat [think we can heve a self-denial month), 

they raise very large sums for their work. 
vation Army baye not much 
from which to raise funds by self-denial, but 


they do the best they can and ask all their 
friends to join them, and the money raised isa 
surprisingly — sum. When the call was 
made for the ‘debt-paying day’ the lepers in 
our Leper Asylum, Asansole, India, hed a month 
of self-denial. All they bad to give up was part 
of their scanty allowance of food, and from the 
few pice given them on which to dole out an 
existence t saved for a whole month and 
gave @ very sum to come from such a 
source. One cannot but believe that if the spirit 
that actuated them should take possession of 
the whole church, a great advance would be 
made in the gifts tor Missions, both home and 
foreign, even in these hard times. Let the 
whole church have an organized opportunity to 
show what can be done.’ 


The India Witness, of Calcutta, has this strong 
exhortation on this subject : — 


“ A etrong appeal for a ‘ Month of Self-denial 
for Missions” throughout the bounds of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, appears in World- 
Wide Missions for May. It is trom the pen of 
Rev. F. W. War of this city. We hoped to 
find some editorial approval of this appeal, but 
looked in vain. The difficulty of getting the 
church to take up such an idea is no doubt very 
great. But in view of the present distress and 
the embarrassment of the missionary exchequer, 
we sbould iike to see the Board of Bishops, the 
Missionary Secretaries, and all the official editors 
join heart and hand in « mighty effort to rouse 
the church and set the Society free for its great 
work. A month of real self-denial on the part 
ot the membership of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church would mean millions of dollars tor the 
work, without affecting the health or happiness 
of any in the remotest degree.’’ 


All these suggestions are given to the ministry 
and membership of the church. If every con- 
gregation would adopt ite own method during 
the month of October, and do /ts best, we confi- 
dently believe that every dollar needed would 
be raised. Of course every charge would receive 
credit for the amount thus raised, and it would 
be a part of its missionary offering for the year. 

August, 1897. 





Larger Districts. 


N effort is being made to reduce the num- 

ber of districts in Ohio Conference 

trom eight to four. The question has been dis- 

cussed in all ite bearings for a period of twenty 

years, but the chronic indisposition to change 

things bas prevailed until now. Rev. W. Uv. 

Holliday gives to the Western Christian Advo- 

cate some reasons for the proposed reduction in 

the number of districts and the consequent en- 
largement of those that remain. He says: — 


“It is no secret, nor is it a reflection upon a 
Bis vit elder, that some churches don’t want 
is vue ae 5 gmaeees. They do want him in 
business relation. His services in the pul- 
mt are unnecessary while the pastor is present. 
rly meet cannot be very interest- 
occasions while the presiding elder is com- 
pe to hold three of them on the one Sab- 
p~ +R In many city churches, the love-feast, if 
all, is held by the ,and it is be- 
a i common for the pastor to hold his 
own communion service, as well as administer 
the sacrament of baptism. Can anybody offer 
one good reason why an ordained pastor should 
not? Is it not reasonable that a pastor, who 
takes plenty of time, could make a communion 
service more impressive than a strang:r, to 
whom the service must necessarily become mo- 
notonous, if not irksome, and who is compelled 
to exercise undue haste? In large churches 
— al no time for a sermon, os. even an ad- 
to precede the Lord s Suppe 
“= Would it not be much better to have fifty or 
sixty —— charges in a district, with the 
presiding elder present at the first and fourth 
quarterly conferences, and at tbe others when 
necessary,and preach, say twice on the Sab- 
bath, when his services would be needed and 
appreciated ? In some charches he might not 
preach at ali, unless in case of sickness or ab- 
sence of the tor. Then his services would be 
enjoyable and profitable. 

“If there were but half as many districts, the 
salaries might be increased in some of them, 
and a little added to all for additional traveling 
expenses, and then there would be a perceptibie 
decrease in the apportionments to the various 
charges.’’— Michigan Christian Advocate. 





The Interior, of Chicago, one of tie very best 
of the religious journa)s that come to our ta- 
ble, has the following quite expressive note on 
the recent meeting of the Christian Scien- 
tists: — 


* The Christian Scientists of the country bad 
@ grand rally at Concord, Mass., July 4, and 
‘paid bomage,’ whatever that may mean, to the 
foundress of their sect. Mrs. Kddy made the 
usual address to the effect that she had * bap- 
ished sin, suffering and death’ from the world. 
And one of her admirers present has written to 
the secular papers expressing the sorrow many 
of them felt when recognizing that they had 
aes ‘seen her for the last time.’ That is 
ter t anything in Mark Twain. There is 
no humorist equal to your unconscious humor- 
_ The menta! make-up of a hearer who * pays 
’ to a woman because she has ‘ banished 
deothe and — is bowed in sorrow when the 
thought occurs to him that soon the speaker 
herself must die, is something past finding out. 
David said thatali men are‘ ‘ully and won- 
derfully made,’ bat some men are more wonder- 
fully put together than others.” 
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“ Nature’s Prophecy of a Future Life.” 


Mr. Eprror: In the leading editorial of the 
HERALD for Aug. 11, with the above title, the 
remarks of @ man recovering from the amputa- 
tion of a lower limb are presented in quotation 
marks, and doubtless many readers will say, “ It 
was all imagination.” Having passed through 
the same experience myself, I know that the ex- 
perience is a reality,and not simply imagina- 
tion. Many people, and even some doctors, be- 
lieve that this (as it seems) peculiar experience 
is owing to the condition, at that time, of the 
amputated portion. If it was not properly 
buried, it must be aneartbed and placed in its 
natural position, or if it has been kept in alco- 
hol, and the alcohol bas evaporated, then the 
jar or bottle must be refilled in order to remove 
the pain. Another statement is that the suffer- 
ing is Mable to occur until the amputated por- 
tion is entirely destroyed; therefore it is best to 
burn it at once — put it in the furnace and so 
destroy it. With some the idea prevails that 
this peculiar experience is proof of the exist- 
ence of the spiritual body, which receives no 
dismemberment of any part by the amputation 
of the physical or material portion. I am sur- 
prised thac such statemente in the public press 
do not have a better and more ratisfactory ex- 
planation. 

In the study of anatomy we learn that it is 
)tten difficult to ascertain the cause of pain felt 
in different portions of the body, on account of 
the fact that the pain felt at the extremity of 
the nerve wmay be caused by the pressure of a 
tumor upon it near ite base. The nerves are all 
sentinels appointed by the Almighty to guard 
tneir own locality, and the nerve never recog- 
nizes a “ change of base’ on account of ampu- 
tation; but whenever disturbed by pressure on 
the portion remaining in the stump, will send 
its report to the brain of trouble, not in the 
stump, but in its place of original termination. 
My right leg was amputated nearly seven years 
ago, about four inches below my knee. Thus 
toth branches of the sciatic nerve, the anterior 
and the posterior, have each about four inches 
remaining in the stamp. One of these furnishes 
the nerves for the toes and upper part of the foot, 
while the other supplies all that are required in 
the under part of the foot; and these two prin- 
cipal divisions of the sciatic nerve also farpish 
all the nerve branches for all parts of the lower 
limband ankle. If the stump is cold, the sen- 
sation of a cold foot is felt. Warm the stump 
at the radiator, end a warm foot takes the place 
of the cold one. But there is no foot there. You 
feel the heel resting on the bed — it is not there, 
but the sensation is a fact. Neuralgic pains 
shoot down the lower limb as if the amputated 
portion were still there. The pain is severe; you 
start to rub it in order to secure some relief, but 
almost instantly remembering the fact of ampu- 
tation and that there is nothing there to rub, 
you take the stamp in hand and secure the re- 
lief trom pain felt in the lower or amputated 
portion by friction on the stump. 

Do these prove the existence of a spiritual 
body of the same form as the physical body? I 
think not. To me they prove the wonderful 
work of the Creator in giving to each and every 
nerve its own place to guard and report regard- 
ing it. Touch a nerve at any point away from 
ils extremity, and the pein is felt at the extrem- 
ity of that nerve,and not at the place where 
you touched it. RoBERT RAMSDELL. 


Lynn, Masa, 





A Sober Estimate of Debs. 


T might be urged, with some measure of rea- 
son, that it is the duty of the courts to in- 
voke the law to the fullest extent for the re- 
straint of a man like Debs in a situation like the 
present. He isa habitual trouble-breeder. He 
is a menace to property rights and to social or- 
der whenever he appears on a scene where there 
is antegonism between employers and em- 
ployed, and his influence is always in the di- 
rection of violence. The law has been obliged 
not only to restrain bat to punish him in the in- 
terests of public welfare, and to say that it can- 
not take means to prevent a repetition of the 
lamentable occurrences of which Debs was the 
inciting cause reduces society to a condition of 
helplessness that it is not pleasant to contem- 
plate. To insist that the ball should have his 
way until after he has emerged from the china 
shop is hardly the part of prudence, to say the 
least. — Boston Transcript. 
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THE OLD DUDLEY CHURCH. 
Rev. ©. L. Nye. 


(The Methodist Oburch on Dudley Hill was, forty 
years ago, one of the strongest churches in the New 
England Conference and noted for its spiritual fervor 
and remarkable characters connected with it. But now 
it is closed and the society disbanded. The old church 
building is, however, kept repair by ite present 
owner, Rev. ©. L. Goodell, of kiyn, adjoining whose 
old home tt stands. The three “ Charlies” who have 
gone out from it to the Methodist ministry are: Rev. 
©. L. Goodell, of Brooklyn; Rev. O. EB. Davis, of Lynn; 
and Rev. ©. L. Nye, of Perry, Iowa. Rev. Daniel Dor- 
chester, Jr., was also for a time here in his boyhood, 
and the Hon. ©. U. Corbin, a well-known Inyman of New 
Engiend, was a boy in this congregation. It is a pa- 
thetic change which has come in the vicissitudes of time 
to this oid historic church.) 

Fronting on the viliage street, 
Modest, small, but plain and neat, 
Stood the little church [ knew, 
As I up to manhood grew. 


With its wails of shining white 
Glistening in the sunny light, 
Only half relieved ’twas seen 
By its blinds of sombre green. 


Here in summer's stifling beat, 
Or in winter’s cold and sleet, 
Came from all the country-side 
Earnest souls from far and wide. 


Came to worship and to sing 
Praises to their Heavenly King, 
Came to join the common prayer, 
And the common blessing share. 


Humble psopie worshiped there 

Free from worldly thought and care; 
Simple folks, sincere and true, 

But their duty well they knew. 


And from its pulpit men of might 
Preached the Gospel of the right; 
Taught the truth of God’s own Word, 
And wielded well the “ Spirit’s sword.” 


In the “ vestry ” small, below, 
With its ceiling fiat and low, 
Gathered mighty men of prayer, 
Conscious that the Lord was there. 


Prayed they like the prophets old; 
There their rich experience told; 
There upon them came the power 
Ot the Spirit’s holy dower! 


Men and women there were here 
Who were known both far and near 
For their gift of “exhortation,” 
And their glad and full salvation. 


Ah! those were days too rarely seen. 
When shal! we see their like again ? 
When holy awe came on the throng, 


And angels seemed to join the song. * 


Around the church close side by side 
Were hitched the teams, the farmers’ pride; 
And in this circle, be it said, 

The week’s exchange of news was made. 


And here in summer’s “ intermission ” 
The boys would gain some good position 
Upon the seats or in the shade, 

To crack the newest jokes they’d made. 


Or look with admiration rich 

Upon some rare possession which 

Some favored boy with speculation 

Had brought there for their delectation. 


Within the halls the girls would gather, 
Regardless of the day or weather, 
Discussing beaux or fashion- plate, 

And everything 'cept deeds of state. 


The Sanday-school filled all the pews, 
And there we stadied hard of Jews, 
And vexed our teacher — patient man — 
With many a boyish prank and pian. 


Behind the pews the choir was placed ; 
In singing we all turned and faced 
The singers as they led the song 

With many a metre short and long. 


Here in this c@urch in tender youth 
We found the Christ and saw the Truth; 
Here, too, we led our youthful bride 
In manhood’s joyful flush and pride. 


Here, first to neighbors kind around 
We did the “‘ Gospel trumpet ” sound, 
And here began in weakness, tear, 
The ministry we love so dear. 


Alas! the change that time has brought. 
Alas! the havoc years have wrought. 
The saints who worshiped here are dead, 
The Presence with the years has fied. 


The church long since has silent grown; 
The voice of song and prayer has flown. 
lts work seems o’er — how sad its lot! 
Yet be its influence ne’er forgot. 


For from its doors, in other days, 
Have gone some workers to the praise 
Ot Him who called them to the fields 
Where earnest toil a barvest yields. 


Upon the walls of Zion stand 

Some watchmen who in God’s own hand 
Have magnified His wondrous grace, 

But own this charch as their birthplace. 
The “ Charlies three ” they’ll ne’er forget, 
But kindly speak of them there yet — 
Ot “ Goodell,” who with silvery speech 
To Brooklyn’s Hanson Place doth preach ; 
Of “ Davis,” who in Common, Lynn, 

A merited success doth win; 

And “Nye,” who pens this humble lay, 
And preaches in far Lowa. 


And “ Dorchester,” so tall and strong, 
Who ministers to Pittsburg’s throng; 
And “ Chester Corbin,” truly great, 

A layman known in church and state. 


Old church! a light to all around, 
Thy walls may crumble to the ground, 
But all thy works of grace and love 
Are treasured in the books above. 


And when at last our feet shall stand 

Upon the fair, eternal strand, 

Ot all the memories carried there 

This church shall have the larger share. 
August, 1897. 





Is IT FAIR? 


Rev. W. T. Worth. 


OR a number of years Mr. Moody has 

been a prominent factor in the évan- 
gelistic work done on two, continents. In 
both Great Britain and the United States he 
has been an acknowledged leader of the 
aggressive portion of the church in ite 
assault on the kingdom of sin. Through 
his immediate agency very many have 
been captured from the ranks of the enemy, 
and have become “ good soldiers of Jesus 
Christ.”” He is probably the finest example 
of that very sound doctrine that any man 
who possesses ‘“‘the unction of the Holy 
One” without liberal culture, is infinitely 
more efficient in soul-saving than any man 
who possesses the broadest culture without 
the power of the Holy Gisost. 

Mr. Moody and his work have furnished 
examples which many men (and some 
women), possessing varying ability, but 
always less than his own, have been swift 
to follow. Sometimes they have done so 
with fair success; but sometimes the success 
has not been so manifest. It is barely pos- 
sible that this branch of service is over- 
stocked, and that work of this type has 
been overdone, at least in some quarters. 
Still, all honor to the holy, toiling evangel- 
ists who have anywhere helped to make 
this world better! 

But how Mr. Moody, and those who, with 
him, hold such positive pre-millennial 
views, can have any heart to continue their 
warfare against the kingdom of sin, under 
the present environments and discourage- 
ments, { cannot see. Why he and they do 
not all follow the error of the Christian 
Alliance people, and rapidly skip through 

vast areas of heathenism, holding a few 
meetings in a place, and declaring that, by 
this means, Scripture is fulfilled — “‘ Christ 
is preached for a witness among the na- 
tions ’’ — is equally beyond my comprehen- 
sion. For my part, if I believed that the 
preaching of the old-fashioned Gospel was 
a failure, and that the world must wait for 
the closing of the present age and the in- 
trodaction of another dispensation, when 
the visible King and Lord shall mightily 
and irresistibly draw all men to Himself, I 
should think it utterly inconsistent for the 
Obristian Church to spend any more 
strength and treasure in attempting the 
impossible. But, be all this as it may, 
again I say, all honor to every evangelist 
who seeks, not shekels, but souls. 

In his latest work in Boston Mr. Moody 
seemed to feel commissioned to flagellate 
the Christian Church very severely. Very 
naturally many people have winced at his 
sharp arraignment. Doubtless some of his 
statements are true; it is equally certain 
that some of them are overdrawn. Oriti- 
cism is easy enough. But it is one thing for 
a man with no local ties or responsibilities 
to pass hurriedly through a community, 
uttering blistering words about a minister’s 
want of success in a hard field, without any 
clear knowledge of the circumstances; and 
it is quite another thing to buckle down to 
work for years in a single place, and keep 
on amid discouragements and under bur- 
dens which only the grace of God can help 
a man to endure. Some of Mr. Moody’s 
statements were utterly destitute of sym- 
pathy with these now uncrowned and unre- 
warded toilers. His criticism originates in 
the fact that some of these men are not 
reaping large visible harvests. But it will 
puzzle Mr. Moody to find the fruit of his 
last winter’s work in Boston in the conver- 
sion of men. One of the saddest results of 
this unauthorized scourging of the pulpit 
and the pew is the undisguised satisfaction 
which is taken in these things by those who 
are not Christians. One of these is known 
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to have said about a similar case: “ It was 
just splendid. Didn’t he give it to the min- 
isters and church members?” Ocertainly 
our work among this class of peuple, not 
over easy at the best, will not be made 
much easier by the fault-finding of either 
minister or evangelist. 

Sam Jones fell into the same error in his 
work at People’s Church last winter. His 
quaint criticisms of the churches evoked 
applause. If they were true, they ought to 
have sent the congregations into sackcloth 
and ashes; if they were not true, they 
ought to have been met by equally public 
rebuke. A year ago, in his eight days at 
Hamilton camp-meeting, for which he re- 
ceived $1,000 and expenses, among the 
many bright and true and searching things 
he said, there were certainly some things 
which he ought not to have uttered. For 
instance, in the midst of one of his dis- 
courses, when the preachers were not very 
responsive, he turned to them and said: 
“ Why don’t you say ‘Amen?’ I had as lief 
have a lot of gravestones behind me as you 
fellers.”’ Such expressions may “ tickle the 
ears of the groundlings,” but it was an in- 
sult to Christian ministers; and they would 
have been perfectly justified in leaving the 
platform. 

Mr. Moody is reported to have said this 
summer that there are many men in the 
pulpit “ who ought to be sawing wood.” If 
he knows of such, he should privately tell 
them so, and not stigmatize a class because 
of the ineffectiveness of a smal! minority. 
If he will not do that; let him name the 
men who answer his description, or hold his 


The truth is, this indiscriminate onslaught 
upon Christian people, indulged in espe- 
cially by evangelists, particularly when it 
takes the form of low caricature and pulpit 
abuse, to which no one feels at liberty to 
reply in the congregations where it is ut- 
tered, retards the progress of Ohrist’s king 
dom and greatly hurts the influence of those 
who are called of God to preach the Gospel. 
It is of such frequent occurrence that many 
clergymen who desire evangelistic help are 
accustomed to accompany their call to 
evangelists with a request that they refrain 
from their public unwarranted attacks; and 


faultfinder, is utterly out of place. 
Lynn, Mass. 





A London exchange, referring to » cermen re- 
centiy preached in that city by Prof. A. B. 
Bruce, D. D., observes: — 

“ Dr. Bruce said that Christ did not patron- 


ize the high-pressure system of making con- 
verts. He would ates bave men count the 


not the way to popularity, bat it 
was to make the mo movement, 80 sternly 
begun, to last as long as the world.” 
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The Family, 


THE DUNE FLOWER. 
Mra. M. A. Holt. 


It is only a tiny blossom 
That grows on the dunes by the sea, 
Afar from the snow-capped mountains 
Where the wild winds wander free, 
Afar from the bloom-crowned meadow 
Where linger the bird and the bee. 


it feels not the kiss of the dewarop 

That thrills the sweet heart of the rose, 
For only the spray of the ocean 

Can reach the place where it grows, 
And the bright-winged butterflies never 

On the brine-wet petals repose. 


Yet ever the beautiful flower 
On the dunes of the lonely shore 

Smiles up through the mist of the billows 
That hang like a shadow o’er, 

Not heeding the scream of the sea-gull, 
Or the ocean’s unceasing roar. 


How brave is the fair wee flower 
That blooms on the seashore lone, 

W here ever the epray of the billows 
Upon its bright face is thrown, 

For it smiles, even in the dark tempest 
That beats on its desolate home. 


Do we, in the midst of the conflicts 
That touch life’s wearisome years, 

Look up, as our shadowed faces 
Are covered with bitter tears, 

And smile, as we silently journey 
In the path of sorrow and fears ? 


New Berlin, N. Y. 





Thoughts for the Thoughtful. 


The quiet August noon has come; 
A stumberous silence fille the sky; 
The fields are still, the woods are dumb, 
In glassy sleep the waters lie. 


Beneath the open sky abroad, 
Among the plants and Lape oe | things, 
The sinless, eful works of a 
I’) share the calm the season brings. 
— William Cullen Bryant. 


Nature is too thina screen. The glory o' 
the One breaks in everywhere. — Emer- 
son. 


He who begins by halving his heart be- 
tween God and mammon will end by 
whole-hearted for the world and faint- 
hearted for Cprist. We must be out-and- 
out for God, or we shall be 
the world and all its interests. — A. J. Gor- 

. D. 


, 
o*-s 


What an enormous amount of spiritual 
good might be wrought this summer if all 
the hundreds of thousands of Christians 
would only let their light shine in the various 
places in which they are spending their va- 
cations! All that is needed is the heart to 
do it. — Christian Intelligencer. 

As the old ecclesiastical term has it, 
church services are “ diets” of wont. 
They are meals. All who are h 
take them, andif they are wise 7 
But no workman is paid for his meals. He 
is paid for the work he does in the strength 
of them. No Christian is paid for going to 
church. He goes there for a meal, for 
strength to do the work of life, which is the 
work of Christ. — Drummond. 


Vhe sun is set, and in his latest beams 
Yon little cloud of ashen gray and gold, 
Slowly apon the amber air unrolled, 
The falling mantle of the phet seems. 
From the dim headlands many a lighthouse 
gleams, 

The street lamps of the ocean, and behold 
O’erhead the baoners of the night unfold; 
The day hath passed into the land of dreams. 

O summer day beside the joyous sea! 
O summer day so wonderful and white, 
So full of gladness and so fall of pain! 
Forever and forever thou shalt be 
To some the gravestone of a dead delight, 
To some the landmark of a new domain. 


— Longfellow. 


“Tf he could but return!” we say. 
“There was so much I did not do that I 
might have done! So much I could have 
said that now he can never know! ” 

Wait! When those we love fo. not to re- 
tarn, we cannot know where t are nor 
what manner of life is theirs. ut some 
thi we do know, and if we remember and 
think about them they may help us to know 
more. We know that as we grow in spiritual 
life our higher, better feelings and emotions 
endure and grow greater, while the lower 
drop away, like the lower leaves of a plant 
when the plant has no more use for them. 
We know that through whatever chan 
this spiritual life passes, the highest feeling 
in it — love — must grow purer and strong- 
er as this life progresses. And since we 
believe in an unending life, it seems to fol- 
low that we shall grow more ioving and 
wise with each ascent to a still higher state, 
more quick to perceive the loving, longing 
thoughts in the hearts of others toward us. 

We cannot think of our dead, who have 
ascended to a higher state of the same 
spiritual life, as more ignorant than we are. 

hey are no longer bound by our human 
limitations, and they are wiser, more lov- 
ing, because of their higher place. They 
are quicker to perceive and respond to our 
loving, yearning thoughts — the thoughts 





that flood our spirits and fill our eyes as we 

remember them. Take comfort! They 

loved us. They do not forget. They know 

all the love we did not speak, and of which 

| nd hearts are full — now! — Harper's 
azar, 


In almost every Christian’s experience 
come times of despondency and gloom, 
when there seems to be a depletion of the 
spiritual life, when the fountains that used 
to burst and sing with water are grown dry, 
when love is loveless, and hope hopeless. 
and enthusiasm so utterly d and uried 
that it is hard to believe that it ever lived. 
At such times there is nothing for us to do 
but hold with eager hands to the bare, 
rocky truths of our religion, as a ship- 
wrecked man hangs to a strong, rugged 
cliff when the great retiring wave and all 
the little eddies all together are trying to 
sweep him back into the deep. . . . Then, 
when the tide turns, and we can hold our- 
selves lightly where we once had to hang 
heavily, when faith grows easy, and G 
and Christ and responsibility and eternity 
are once more the plory and delight of hap- 
py days and peaceful nights, then certainly 
there is something new in them —a new 
color, a new warmth. The soul has caught 
a new idea of God’s love when it has not 
only been fed but rescued by Him. — 
Phillips Brooks. 


The true idea of the rest of Paradise is 
not that of a long lazy dream. An old 
Ohristian painter once painted a series of 

ictures in the life of a saintly scholar. 

ne resents him in his study, hard at 
work with books and pen; another shows 
him, old and weak and ill, receiving his 
last communion; another depicts his death; 
and then the artist paints the saint in Par- 
adise. But when you look at it, he is back 
in his study, going on with his old work! 
Only the lines of age and sorrow have gone 
out of his face, and with great skill the 
painter has suggested that the difficulty 
and trouble of his labor have passed away, 
that the toil is no longer painful, but pure 


joy. 

This is a very beautiful thought. God’s 
garden of rest is no place of slothful ease 
and pleasant, useless dreams. The rest 
consists in the removal of pain and diffi- 
culty of work, not in having nothing to do. 
It may even be possible, as the painter fan- 
cied, to go on with the work which inter- 
ested us on earth, but without ite labor and 
sorrow; to work like Adam in Eden, with 
neither sweat of brow nor weariness of 
brain. — Pror. SHUTTLEWORTH, in Sunday 


Magazine. 





THE NEW MINISTER. 
Mary R. P. Hatch. 


FINISHED cleanin’ house a Friday, an’ 
a Saturday I says to Timothy, says 
I:— 

“It would be a grand good time to have 
the sewin’ circle to our house.’ 

‘Seems as if I wouldn’t, Olarindy, till 
you git rested up,” says Timothy. 

“ Rested!” says I. ‘“‘ Why, I'm rested 
jest the very minute I get through. There 
ain’t nothin’ so restin’, scurcely, as a clean 
house from top to bottom, Timothy.” 

** How about the suller, Olarindy ? ” 

I wanted to say turribly that there wa’n’t 
no need of a dirt bottom there, if he’d only 
had it cemented over as he talked of doin’ 
for ten years, but I didn’t. I find, as I live 
longer, that them things you don’t say isa 
sight easier to git over than them you do, 
so I jest says : — 

“ Won’t be no great job to have the 
circle. We ain’t ’lowed to have but three 
kinds of cake for supper. I’ll speak to the 
elder tomorrer, an’ have him give it out in 
meetin’.”’ 

* Don’t seem as if our new elder was any 
great shakes,’ says Timothy. “ He can’t 
hold a candle to Elder Snow.” 

* Well, maybe he don’t wanter,” says I. 
* Elder Snow can hold his own candle, an’ 
so can Elder Perkins. They’re both on ‘em 
bright an’ shinin’ lights, though they ain’t 
a mite alike. Folks ain’t. They’re born 
different, an’ they have different fetchin’ 
up.” 

“Them sermons on Christian perfections, 
Olarindy, of Elder Snow’s. Do you ex- 
pect Elder Perkins is capable of preachin’ 
anything like ’em?” 

“No,” says I, “I don’t. There can’t 
nobody beat them. Elder Snow was a 
dreadful good preacher. He ploughed, dug 
and harrered ag’in and ag’in, and it actilly 
seemed’s to me the rain was a beatin’ inter 
every heart when he was a preachin’, but 
the sun scurcely ever come out. You 
know, Timothy, one Sunday he’d tell us 
we'd got ter be perfeck, even as Christ was 
perfeck, an’ he’d build it up beautiful, an’ 
the nex’ he’d say there wa’n’t no one per- 
feck, no, not one, an’ we’d be clear dis- 
couraged.”’ 

“ Wall, them’s Bible tex’, Olarindy.”’ 

“IT know it, and they mean we must go on 
strivin’ an’ strivin’ to be perfeck, jest aa if 
we was somethin’ better’n poor miserable 
critters, but not to go to settin’ ourselves 
up, cos our poor human natur’ couldn’t be 
perfeck nohow. But then he’d say we must 
know, actilly know, that we was excepted 





of God, an’, Timothy, even Paul was afraid 
sometimes he’d be a castaway, you know. 
Elder Snow’s preachin’ was jest like a rainy 
time. "Twas a growin’ season. The roots 
took a good holt and shot up through the 
groun’, but the nex’ thing needed was the 
sunshine. Now Elder Snow wa’n’t no great 
on sunshine, Timotby.”’ 

“Wall, Elder Perkins is all sunshine. I 
s’pose you think with his kid gloves and his 
smiles and them red roses on his wife’s 
bunnit ” — 

** Yes, Elder Perkins an’ Mis’ Perkins is 
as good as a tonic to our meetin’s. They 
are goin’ to be a dreadful sight of help to 
our young folks, too. We old folks liked 
settin’ under sech preachin’ as Elder 
Snow’s, but the children couldn’t under- 
stand it. We’d oughter not be selfish.” 

“ Wall, I’m glad if somebody likes him,” 
says Timothy. ‘“‘ But don’t you go to 
thinkin’ that I don’t think Elder Perkins is 
a good man; but he ain’t Elder Snow, not 
by a good deal,’ and Timothy went out to 
plantin’. 

Well, we had the sewin’ circle to our 
house, an’ lots come up, but Elder an’ Mis’ 
Perkins sent word that they couldn’t be 
there, cos Mis’ Perkins’ mother had stopped 
over one train to their house on her way to 
Stanstead, an’ they didn’t feel, of course, 
like leavin’ her, even to go toa circle, so 
the women folks had a first-rate time to 
talk about them, an’ when the men folks 
come to tea, why, they joined in, an’ the 
two elders was held up an’ compared, till 
there didn’t seem to be nothin’ left of Elder 
Perkins. The general idea was that Elder 
Perkins was jest nowhere beside of Elder 
Snow. 

* But don’t you recolleck,”’ says I, “* how 
we didn’t like Elder Snow when he first 
come here? We didn’t like the way he 
read the hymns off, an’ we said he orter 
visit more.” 

* Well, how could he with a sick wife, an’ 
everything to hinder?” says Timothy’s 
cousin, Mis’ Silas Green. “ An’ after we 
got used to his way of readin’ off the 
hymns, we liked it best." 

“You know our other minister, Elder 
Bartlett, helped the choir sing, an’ we 
sorter missed that when Elder Snow first 
come.”’ 

“ Yes, but come to think on’t we hire our 
minister to preach, not to sing,’ says Mis’ 
Jedge Holmes. 

* Jest so,” saysI. ‘‘ We'd jest got them 
things we didn’t like ’bout Elder Snow all 
narrered down and whittled off. It would 
be a dreadful savin’ if we didn’t expect our 
elders is all got to be ran in the same mold, 
but jest take ’em as they come. Now I like 
Elder Perkins first-rate, an’ I liked Elder 
Snow an’ Elder Bartlett. I never see a 
preacher so poor yit but I could git some 
good from their preachin’, to make my 
work go easier through the week. An’ if 
we would all look at our own failin’s instid 
of those of other folks, ’twould be a sight 
better for all of us.’’ 

Mis’ Jedge Holmes got a little red, I see, 
so I jest laid my hand on hers and I says, 
says I: ‘*Now don’t you go to thinkin’ I 
mean anybody or anything in pertickler, cos 
I don’t. But s’pose we was elders, s’ pose we 
had a brand-new place as often as three or 
five years, an’ tried to suit all sorts of peo- 
ple, suit ’em all,an’ preach the Gospel. 
Wouldn’t that be hard enough without 
havin’ the other elders held up as patterns 
for us?” 

“You do beat all, Mis’ Brown, for talk- 
in,” says Mis’ Silas Green, finder sarcas- 
tic; ‘but what do you think "bout Mis’ 
Perkinses’ gold watch-chain an’ red roses 
on her bunnit? She’s got a whole garden 
of roses on it.” 

“Wall, I think with them black eyes of 
her’n they look first-rate,” says I, “ an’ if 
she wants to wear a gold chain, I’m glad 
she’s got one to wear.” 

“She’s dreadful stuck up,” says Mis’ 
Joslyn. 

“Why, Mis’ Allison told me last nizht 
she wa'n’t dignified enough for a minister’s 
wife.” 

“Yes, I did say so,” says Mis’ Allison, 
“an’ I thought so. I don’t see how Mis’ 
Joslyn can think she is stuck up. She 
seems too smilin’ an’ easy in her ways, to 
my notion, for a minister’s wife. For a 
lawyer’s, or a storekeeper’s, now, *twould 
be different.” 

** Wall, Elder Perkins seems to be satis- 
fied,” says I. “That’s the main thing.” 
An’ then they tried to change the subject, 
but they was at it ag’in as soon as the men 
folks come. 

It don’t matter, not a mite, unless the 
elder hears on’t. If he dooz, most likely 
his feelin’s will be hurt, but it actilly ain’t 
the leastest mite of consequence. Punkin- 
ville Holler is Punkinville Holler the world 





over, an’ alluz will be, an’ them very folks 
that give the minister sech a haulin’ over 
will like enuff like him fust-rate by an’ by, 
an’ if they don’t, there’s them that didn’t 
jest like Elder Snow, an’ they’ll be apt to 
be suited with Elder Perkins, you see. 

This is a cur‘ous, fault-findin’ world any- 
way. When it rains we want sunshine, an’ 
when we git that, we are longin’ for rain; 
but rain an’ shine come to all jest as the 
good Lord wills; an’ though lote of folks 
think they could run the world better, 
OClarindy Brown don’t think she could. The 
world is fixed as it oughter be as far as we 
know, an’ everything is for the best. 
When the Lord sends preachers into His 
vineyard He sends one man to plough, an’ 
another to reap, one man to break up the 
fallow ground of the heart, an’ another to 
gather the abundant harvest. To my no- 
tion Elder Snow done his work an’ done it 
well in Pankinville Holler, an’ I jedge that 
the elder we’ve got now will do his’n if we 
don’t hinder him too much. A little help 
would be a dreadful good thing, an’ that'll 
be sure to come by an’ by. The folks to 
Pankinville Holler, my folks an’ every- 
body’s, is good, but they’re dreadful cur’ous 
and dreadful contr’y. 


Stratford, N. H. 


CERTAIN SMALL REMINDERS. 


\ HE was middle-aged, well-dressed, and very 
nice looking, the lady who made a line of 
tired people angry the other evening on Brook- 
lyn Bridge. ‘The hour was that when the toilers 
of the day, and the pleasure-seekers, too, are 
going home, every one eager to reach that dear 
objective point, every one anxious to secure a 
seat in the first conveyance, and indignant at 
any obstacle in his way. This lady laid downa 
five-dollar bill, received two or more tickets, 
and deliberately counted her change twice, with 
a surging crowd, held in check by the narrow 
line at the ticket office, fuming and jostling and 
pressing in her rear. 

“ You are ina burry ?”’ she observed mildly, 
as she stepped aside at last, and the men nearest 
ber rushed for their train. 

Now, ope may as well in going about be pro- 
vided with small change, so that conductors, 
ticket agents and their tribe will not have to 
stop and change bills, and in order to the com- 
tort of tellow-travelers on the road, who may be 
much disturbed by the loss of five minutes. 

Ina book by Edward Everett Hale recently 
published, | mean “‘ Susan’s Escort and Others,” 
there is an amusing little story of a gentie- 

, woman who went down town one day intent on 
changing gray cap ribbons for lavender. She 
decided to stop her car at a crossing near a large 
shop. When the car stopped it took her two 
minutes to work her way through the crowd of 
passengers to the door of the car, and then, in a 
vacillating moment, she concluded to go on to 
another point and visit another bazar. Her in- 
stant of indecision deranged the plans of half a 
hundred people, causing a blockade of the cars, 
which made many men too late to keep very im- 
portant engagements, and in the end, by a series 
of misfortunes which began that day, it lost her 
a comfortable income and sent her to end her 
life in an Old Ladies’ Home. The story may be 
exaggerated, but it carries an air of vraisem- 
blance, and is worth reading for the wholesome 
train of thought it suggests. — Christian Intel- 
ligencer. 





A STRIKING LESSON. 


F the celebrated potter, Josiah Wedgwood, 

the following anecdote is related, the 

lesson of which is as applicable today as it was 
one hundred years ago: — 

“An English peer once called upon him and 
desired to see his great pottery factories. With 
one of his employees, a lad about fifteen years of 
age, Mr. Wedgwood accompanied the nobleman 
through the works. 

“The visitor was a man of somewhat reckless 
life and rather vain of his religious unbelief. 
Possessing great natural wit, he was quite 
entertaining in conversation, and after awhile 
forgot himself in expressions of ‘ polite’ pro- 
fanity and in occasional jests with sacred names 
and subjects. 

“ The boy at first was shocked by the noble- 
man’s irreverence, but soon became fascinated 
by his flow of skeptical drollery and laughed 
heartily at the witty points made. 

“ When the round of the factory had been 
made the boy was dismissed, and Mr. Wedg- 
wood selected a beautiful vase of unique pattern 
and recalled the long and careful process of its 
making, as they had just seen it at the vats and 
ovens. The visitor was charmed with its ex- 
quisite shape, its rare colorings, its pictured 
designs, and reached out his hand to take it. 
Mr. Wedgwood let it fall on the floor and broke 
it to atoms. The nobleman uttered an angry 
oath. ‘I wanted that for my collection,’ he 
said. ‘ No art can restore what you bave ruined 
by your carelessness.’ 

“* My tord,’ replied Mr. Wedgwood, ‘ there 
are other ruined things more precious than this 
which can never be restored. You can never 
give back to the soul of that boy who has just 
left us the reverent feeling and simple faith 
which you have destroyed by making light of 
the religion which has been his most sacred 





memory and inheritance,” 
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WAY from the clatter and confusion of 
A city streets, Aunt Serena has been so- 
journing for a blessed fortnight in the delight- 
ful “Country of the Pointed Firs,” where old 
Ocean is forever filnging his white arms around 
the centuries-old rocks and wooing them in 
tones now pulsating with passionate pain, and 
anon tender with tranquil trustfalness. In that 
quiet, far-off spot beside the sea cares and 
worrles drop away, and renewed health and 
strength flow into the tired and dusty channels 
of body and spirit, even es the retarning tide 
daily brings refreshment and relief to the dry 
and thirsty mosses and barnacles in the crevices 
of the bowlders. Very busy people are so apt to 
grow a bit one-sided mentally, to allow a slight 
obliqueness of vision to become distortion, and 
to get absorbed in their work until it masters 
them, instead of being victors themselves. But 
Lite and Duty resume their normal proportions 
under those wide horizons, and we suddenly 
comprehend how unessential to our true hap- 
piness many of the “‘ must haves ”’ really are. 
The vacation days and nights glide by in 
triumphal procession, each one differing from 
the other in glory. One afternoon a light fog is 
driven in from the sea, like waves of wool shot 
through with sunlight, and a mammoth rain- 
bow in the mist rests one end in mid-ocean, the 
other at our side. A certain sombre, threaten- 
ing morning brings a fierce northeaster, which 
lashes the wide expanse of ocean into turbulent, 
white-capped fury, while the breakers boom on 
the great brown rocks below the Light and toss 
up boiling billows of foam. The storm over,a 


day follows with indescribably lovely cloud’ 


effects in sky and sea — opal and ruby and 
amethyst and violet and amber lights changing 
and shimmering under the gathering and 
breaking clouds, with the Camden Mountains 
standing out in purple splendor in the far 
distance, a eail occasionally glinting across the 
gray borizon line, and great white gulls circling 
overhead. One night from skies of ink overa 
pall-like sea jagged lines of lightning break and 
shiver amid the pealing thunder, and the solemn 
music of the surf rises above the falling sheets 
of rain. Then there were days when a sapphire 
sky arched over a sapphire sea, and the great 
heaving mass of water was smoothed out intoa 
placid expanse of pellucid blue, with little 
silvery ripples occasionally breaking the still 
surface, the sunburnt sails of schooner and fish- 
ing boat as motionless as “ painted ships upon a 
painted ocean.” There were gorgeous sunsets, 
and still, moonless nights when the stars burned 
and palpitated in the clear sky, seemingly 
nearer the earth than at home, when the fireflies 
gliimmered among the spruces, when the lights 
on Monhegan and Seguiu and Ram and Frank- 
lin and Pemaquid — those wonderful “ street- 
lamps of the ocean ” — shone out with friendly 
glow, and at our feet the sea voiced its perpetual 
longing and unrest. 

Oa bright days there were charming drives 
along woodsy roads, with golden sunlight sifting 
down through the trees, never quite out of sight 
of the sea, the blue water gleaming through every 
break in the pines and firs. The roadsides were 
abloom with wild roses (which take on a deeper 
shade of pink in the salt air), and gay red lilies, 
and daisiee,and wild bluebells, and red clover, 
and golden-rod — the field flowers of spring and 
summer all thrown together in lavish profusion 

—and the air fragrant with warm piney smells 
and the odor of sweet fern. Everywhere the 
farmers were harvesting their hay — belated on 
account of the rainy weather. One of the sad- 
dest blots on the landscape are the deserted 
farmhouses, many of which may be bought for 
& mere song. We saw one attractive house, 
iron-roofed, with ell and large barn and out- 
buildings, surrounded by fifteen or sixteen acres 
of land on high ground, bailt by a retired sea 
captain who died soon after its erection, which 
was sold for $800. Just think of it! How far 
would $800 go toward such a house and land in 
the vicinity of Boston ? A comparatively poor 
man in Boston would be considered well-to-do 
in that region. One can live very cheaply there, 
raising your own vegetables and keeping cows, 
sheep, pigs, and hens, with the indispensable 
horse and open democrat. A little money in 
Maine goes very much farther than it does in 
Massachusetts. Besides the cheapness of living 
and the healthfulness of the air there is, also, 
for the nature-lover, “ lots of sightery daown 
there ” —as one elderly native soberly remarked 
to a very much amused auditor. 

The primitive little hotel where Aunt Serena 
has already spent nine vacations, is about three 
miles from post-office and boat-landing, and 
mail is deliciously irregular. But who cares if 
the news is two days old, or if letters are be- 
lated ? Affairs in which we take a most vivid 
interest when at home, receive but languid at- 
tention. Letters are read with avidity, 
but the pleasure of perusal is shadowed 





by the thought that they must be an- 
swered. There are no stores, so we cannot 
spend any money. The nearest physician is four 
or five miles away. No sound of steam or elec- 
tric car disturbs the serene quiet; the perpetual 
roar of the surf alone breaks the stillness, with 
au occasional whistle from a yacht or porgy 
steamer. A new bell-house has been erected by 
Government near the lighthouse, and another 
summer I suppose the music (7?) of a fog-bell 
will enliven the monotony. The rocks — there 
are none like them — exert an endleers fascina- 
tion. They are of curious formation — the re- 
sult evidently of great upheavals by volcanic 
and giacial action in prehistoric ages. For two 
or three miles one can walk on these rocks, the 
rugged, towering cliffs crowned with pointed 
firs on one side, and the open ocean on the other, 
its great waves sending up showers of salt spray 
as they break beside us. ‘“‘ Neptune’s Profile,” 
the “‘ Amphitheatre,” “ Huldah’s Washtub,” 
“ Neptane’s Throne,” the “ Mermaid’s Cave,” 
the “Spouting Rock,” are some of the natural 
wonders on the way to “ ‘ Punkin ’ Cove.” 

Less wild, less grand, but not less picturesque, 
is the walk on the other side of the Point 
around by the old wharf to the Bay and False 
Point. Here the sheep pastures slope down to the 
rocky sbore, and the.grass- grown road is carpeted 
with purplish-pink saxifrage, and pennyroyal 
which emits its pungent odor as it is crushed 
underfoot. Perhaps Aunt Serena ought to tell 
of a funny little experience she had one day in 
this same pastare. All the morning I had been 
curled up under the lee of a big bowlder, read- 
ing and dreaming. As dinner time approached, 
l started for the hotel, skirting the stony hill 
where a flock of sheep and lambs were feeding. 
Did you ever attempt to coax sheep to come 
to you if a pasture? If you had ever had 
experience with this special flock, and tried in 
vain to beguile the shy things within focus dis- 
tance of your camera, you can imagine my sur- 
prise when [ heard a curious cry, taken up and 
repeated again and again, and, looking back, 
saw racing down over the crest of the slope two 
long lines of sheep, converging to a point in the 
big leader who was making a bee-line for me 
with open mouth and baa-baa-ing in a most 
alarming manner. I was really startled and fled 
ignominiously, but they gained on me so rapid- 
ly that I was afraid of being knocked down, so 
I bravely (?) turned and faced the fleecy crowd 
and waved my umbrella frantically in the face 
of the big fellow in front. I felt very thankful 
that no kodak fiend was near by at that critical 
moment! When I stopped, all that baa-ing 
flock stopped too,about three feet from me. 
There were so many of them massed together, 
and they appeared in such an intense mood, 
that I could scarcely believe they were the same 
timid creatures I usually saw there, and I felt 
almost dismayed for a moment. But I backed 
away gradually until I gained the wharf road, 
each sheepand lamb gazing after me most at- 
tentively, apparently undecided whether to 
pursue or not; but finally they scattered and 
quietly returned to their nibbling. I afterward 
concluded they were accustomed to being 
* salted ” by a woman. 

A “ bailing sweary ” was one of the unique 
social festivities to which we were bidden — a 
five o’clock soiree at a cottage whose owner's 
well had become overfull by reason of the 
copious ruins. The individual who bailed out 
the largest number of pails in a minute received 
aprize. (It was not Aunt Serena.) Consider- 
able sleight of hand was required to throw the 
pail in so that the water would fill it,and a 
pretty tired and rather damp crowd were after- 
ward served a substantial lunch by the smiling 
hostess. 

One day a friend and I penetrated the damp, 
cool recesses of the woods in search of fir bal- 
sam — the “ juice,” not the boughs. Armed 
with a jack-knife and a wide-mouthed bottle, 
she deftly cut oat the big blisters from the bark 
and squeezed the healing fiuid into the bottle. 
Gilad enough was I that I possessed neither knife 
nor bottle, and that all I bad to do was to hunt 
for the blisters. Hopelessly sticky and pitchy 
were her hands, and her frequent attempts to 
drive mosquitoes from her face left marks that 
certainly did not tend to improve her beauty. 

Quaint and interesting characters are cften 
met. There is dear old Capt. G., with his pa- 
triarchal white beard, who never will tell you 
squarely that you can have what you want. 
* Will you bring mea dozen fresh eggs tomor- 
row morning, Capt. G. ?” a cottager asks. “ No. 
Hain’t got no eggs. Jest sold eight dozen to 
the hotel.” “Sorry,” she murmurs, partly to 
herself. A pause. “ What time did you say you 
wanted them aigs, marm ? Tomorrer morning ? 
Wal, I'll bring ’em over.”” Another time: “ Can 
you spare two boxes of strawberries, Cap'n?” 
“No. Sold all I’ve got.” You wait patiently. 
A long pause. “ How many boxes did you say, 
marm? Wal, I'll fetch them over ternight.” 
Then there is “ Grandpa ” B., who will give you 
the whole history of the place, and whose quaint 
old farmhouse has been raised and remodeled to 
accommodate the ubiquitous summer boarder. 
One gets “ turrubly int’rested ” in the lives that 
seem so narrow and cramped to us, but which 
nevertheless hold much of happiness, and like- 
wise much of repressed sorrow. Pathetic in- 
deed are some of the life-histories in these re- 
mote villages, and even sin rears its siimy head 
amid surroundings so simple and beautiful. 

Like an enchanted dream now seem those 
halcyon days beside the summer sea! But the 
fresh stores of vitality area tangible proof of 
their reality, and I take up my duties again with 
renewed courage and inspiration. 

AUNT SaRENA. 


INHERITANCE. 


We wondere¢ why he always turned aside 
When mirth and gladness filled the brim- 


pong Oe. 
Who else so fit as he for pleasure’s ways ? 
Men thought him frozen by a selfish pride; 
@But that his voice was music none denied, 
Or that his emile was like the sun's warm 


rays. 

One day upon the sands he spoke in praise 
Ot swimmers who were buffeting the tide: 

“ The swelling waves of life they dare to meet. 
{ ee J not plunge where others safely go. 
Unbidden longings in my pulses beat.” 

O blind and t htless world! you little 
know 
That ever round this hero’s steadfast feet 
Surges and tugs the dreaded undertow. 


— Mary THACHER HIGGINSON, in Century. 





REALITY OF SUMMER REST. 


LL winter iong, as the burdens grow heavy 
and the strength flags, we look forward 
consciously or unconsciously to the summer 
rest. If it is only to be a pitiful little holiday 
of two weeks, we find ourselves counting the 
days that lead op to it with an eagerness quite 
out of proportion to its value in time. With 
the prospect of a month or two of recreation, 
anticipation increases and life is only too slow a 
march up to the coveted goal. Once there, the 
chances are that we fail to get out of the 
change that rest which alone makes it worth 
the taking. 

This failure is rarely due to lack of prepara- 
tion. We have, as usual, searched advertise- 
ments, questioned tourist acquaintances, read 
our guide-books, selected the spot by mountain 
or sea that we feel will yield the most pleasure 
for our money, or, better still, we have accepted 
the invitation of hospitable friends. The ward- 
robe is renovated according to need, the trunk 
packed — everything p i to change our 
anticipation to reality. Even the journey, with 
the usual summer accompaniment of crowds, 
heat, dust and fatigue, is taken with undamp- 
ened ardor, for at its end we shall really have 
entered upon our promised rest. 

And yet, after all this preparation, to how 
many of us the vacation is a sore disappoint- 
ment! We blams the weather and the company 
and the conversation and the cook, and are 
fortunate if we do not go home declaring our- 





Yet in the end we find that we have been blam- 
ing an outward cause for an inward malady. 
The fault is not in Yacation environment or 
facilities, but in the mind and body that were 
totally unprepared to enjoy the one or to utilize 
the other. 

“To him that hath shall be given” is as true 
in the holiday time as in any other. It is also 
true that new places and faces and experiences 
yield us what we take to them and no more. 
Oar preparation, so completa in outward things, 
should have included an inward “getting 
ready” which is rarely attempted —and still 
more rarely achieved. 

True, the preparation suggested takes time, 
and one {is always so burdened in the last weeks 
with the “things undone that ought to be 
done.” All the negligences and extra duties 
of the year seem to crowd upon us, clamoring 
to be attended to before one goes away. Then 
there is always the haunting fear that one may 
not return, and the desire to leave things as 
they should be found in that event. And again, 
one must do the things in order to get them 
“off one’s mind.” 

Now this is all true, and yet the time spent in 
making the last weeks at home a hurried strug- 
gie to free one for vacation is often only binding 
chains of weariness and lassitude upon other- 
wise happy hours. If we are never to have a 
free mind until everything we ought to do is 
done, then we might as well accept mental 
slavery as our inevitable heritage, for life is not 
long enough for deeds to keep pace with con- 
science. Work, for those of us who really work, 
is never done. We might as well, first as last, 
find some other way than that of ceaseless doing 
as a means of getting things “ off our minds.” 

There is sound common sense as well as relig- 
fon in the Bible suggestion as to “leaving the 
things that are behind.” There is no possibility 
of pressing forward to any purpose unless we 
can learn this first essential. Hard as it is, sorely 
as it rubs against the conscience, seriously as it 
disappoints the expectations of others, if to 
finish means to unfit us for the vacation rest, 
we should leave absolutely ‘‘the things that are 
behind.” It is not easy, but it can be done, and 
to leave the unfinished labors and even the un- 
answered letters will take less time and nervous 
force than to attend to them uader pressure. 
And after mind and body have had the needed 
repose they will be done more quickly and far 
better done than in the present rush. 

But, you say, under such personal indulgence 
the work suffers. Yes, but the mischief is al- 
ready done. It suffers because it is already be- 
hind. Something is wrong; possibly we are 
undertaking more than we have any right to 
attempt, or it would not be behind. Since it is 
80, leave it. Take time to find out where the 
wrong is. Correct it as soon as possible after 
vacation. if we are carrying too much, dropa 
portion into better hands — and there are always 
better hands, though it hurts our vanity to be- 
Heve it — but for the present “ leave it” as abso- 
lutely as if the neglected duties did not exist. 

The things that are behind dropped utterly, 
and out of the way, the things of the future 
should be as severely let alone as are the things 
of the past. The evils we dread may never come. 
The good we covet is quite as likely to come, if 
' we are not too anxious about it, There is no 





selves more weary than when we went away- 





tomorrow. Why, then, take thought for the 
things thereof? 

Freed, therefore, as we may be by virtue of 
resolute will and brave, cheery purpose, we are 
ready for the only time we have — that is, today. 
Free from ourselves and the harassment of our 
every-day living, we are no longer like those 
who, “ having eyes see not and having ears hear 
not’ the beauty and the harmony of life. He 
who can take the absolute inward rest that 
comes when the mind leaves —that is, lets ut- 
terly alone for the time being—‘“‘the things 
that are behind,” and refuses to “ take thought,” 
that is, to carry a care for what may come in the 
future, and opens the whole sou! to a full enjoy- 
ment of even the small pleasures of the present 
—is nigh to becoming “asa little child” that 
trustfully enters into the kingdom of heaven. 
That kingdom lies all about us,and is within 
us, if only we are not so full of ourselves as to 
be blind to ite beauty and unconscious of its 
peace. — MARY LOWE DicKkINson, in Northweat- 
ern Christian Advocate. 





Boys and Girls. 


A QUARREL IN THE OVEN. 


Oh, the gingerbread boy and the piecrust girl 
They bad a quarrel one day; 
Together they sat on the oven shelf, 
The piecrust fay and the gingerbread elf, 
nd the quarrel commenced this way: 


Said the gingerbread boy to the piecrust girl, 

* T'll wager my new brown hat, 

That I’m fatter than you, and much more 
tanned, 

Though you’re filled with pride till you can- 
not stand — 

But what is the good of that?" 

Then the piecrust girl turned her little nose 

u 


In a most provoking way, 
“ Ob, maybe you're brown, but you're poor as 


can be, 
You do not know lard from a round green 
Is there aught that you do know, pray?” 
Oh, the gingerbread boy, he laughed loudly 
with scorn 
As he looked at the flaky piecrust. 
“ Just watch how I rise in the world!” cried he. 
“ Just vee paw I’m bound to grow light!” cried 
she, 
“ While you stay the color of rust.” 
So the gingerbread boy and the piecrust girl 
They each of them swelled with ide, . 
Till a noise was heard in a room wit t, 
A 7 of delight, then a very giad shout; 
nd the oven was opened wide. 
Then the puawtens boy and the piecrust 


Could have screamed and wept with pain, 
For a rosy-cheeked lass and a smal! bright- 


eye da 
Took a — bite of each — yes, this tale’s very 
So they’ll now never quarrel again. 
— K. N. Brepsau, in Home Queen. 





FINISHED AND FOLDED UP. 


ie boy = that is finished and folded up, 

and I am heartily glad!” said 
Bertha, as she took off her little thimble 
and laid on the table a pretty blue muslin 
dress on which she had been busy for sev- 
eral days. 

“Ie it well done, too?” asked practical 
Aunt Mabel. 

“ Pretty well done for me, auntie; mother 
says that I improve in dressmaking.’ 

“That is encouraging. Now, Bertha, do 
you know that something else of yours also 
is finished and folded up this evening?” 

“ What else can it be, Aunt Mabel? This 
is the only piece of work that I have had to 
do this week, unless it is that tidy. I do 
not expect to see the end of that for six 
weeks.” 

“ Still, you have finished and folded up 
something more important than your tidy, 
or your dress even — something which will 
not be unfolded again for ages, perhaps; 
and yet you will see it again, with every 
line and fold. Your day’s history is done 
and gone from your keeping. You may re- 
model the dress, if it does not please you; 
but you cannot change one jot or tittle of 
the day’s record.” 

Aunt Mabel had the fashion of dropping 
these seed-thoughts, which often grew up 
vigorous plants in young hearts. 

“What has the record been?” asked 
Bertha of her own heart, as she thought- 
fully Jaid away the blue muslin. As, littie 
by little, she tried to go over the hours, 
there was much that she would gladly have 
changed if she could. 

“TI wish that I had spoken pleasantly to 
Ned when he wanted me to help him with 
his flag. It would only have taken me a 
minute or two; and he was first sad and 
then vexed with my crossness. It is soo 
bad! I left mother to do all the baking 
alone, and did not even prepare the cherries 
for her in my haste to finish my dress.”’ The 
sight of a little Bible, whose clasp had been 
closed all day, suggested still more re- 

roachful —_. as ao waa I have 
sich a poor day’s record, when I 
it in too much haste for prayer, or +. 
a@ verse even.” 

The day’s work did not look so satisfac- 
tory from this ys and she 

she felt that it was “ fo up.’’ —Words 
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Editorial. 


BIRTHDAYS. 


IRTHDAYS are occurring all the time. 
Many among the readers of a paper 
like this are celebrating each week these 
pleasant anniversaries of the epoch, to 
them, so important, when they made their 
entrance on the stage of earthly action. 
What should be the manner of the celebra- 
tion? It will be likely to accord pretty 
closely with the manner of the life whose 
inauguration it emphasizes. We recom- 
mend that the serious predominate. Gay 
spirits are good, in their place. Light- 
hearted laughter, merriment, song, have a 
perennial charm. These things are not to 
be despised, need not be banished. But, 
after all, “life is real, life is earnest.’’ 
Kach added, finished year makes this fact 
all the more apparent. Responsibilities 
accumulate. Duties multiply. Opportuni- 
ties of usefulness increase apace. To what 
better use, then, can one part of the birth- 
day be put than to increase thoughtfulness 
concerning that unknown future into which 
the months and the years are so speedily 
melting ? A few modest resolves are cer- 
tainly in order. There should be a fresh 
adjustment of the purposes, a re-enforce- 
ment of all right desires, and a setting of 
the will toward the pole star of everlasting 
truth. Thus shall we move out into another 
year hopefully, fearlessly, trustfully. God 
will be in it with us, and His joy will be our 
strength. 








WHAT SHALL I RENDER? 


HE problem of service is not always 
easily solved. Devoted and willing 
as the heart may be, there is often serious 
question as to’ the nature of the service 
which a man is called upon to render unto 
God. Some kinds of service are not wise, 
not becoming, not efficacious, in certain 
cases. Farmers, for example, are not 
called upon to write and preach sermons. 
Gentle, refined, timid women, who do an 
admirable work as kindergarten teachers, 
would be but poorly equipped for rough 
missionary work on the frontier. Every 
person must consider his fitness, in the mat- 
ter of service. God doesn’t expect, God 
doesn’t want, the same kind of Ohristian 
service from everybody. It is better in re- 
ligious, as in secular, service that the work 
should be divided up, specialized, according 
to the talents and opportunities of the 
workers. 

We remember hearing the leader of a de- 
votional meeting once say that the Lord 
wasn’t waiting altogether for a tribute of 
prayers and testimonies, but that a contri- 
bution of ideas would be just as acceptable 
to the Heavenly Father. ‘“ Possibly,” he 
said, ‘“‘ some of you dignified, refined, schol- 
arly men may be sitting here and saying to 
yourselves, ‘Oh,I can’t get downon my 
knees in public and make a prayer, I can’t 
get up and testify to my sense of sin! 
Somehow, it doesn’t seem just the becom- 
ing thing for me to do.’ Never mind, then, 
brothers; admit that it isn’t. If you will just 
get up on your feet and give us some solid, 
ringing, suggestive, helpful thoughts on the 
subject of the meeting, as your intellectual 
training and wide information fit you to do, 
the Lord will be satisfied. He will accept 
that offering of ideas most graciously as 
your fitting part of the service.” 

Here was good, solid common-sense, and 


* good Christianity, too. Why should it be 


any less a genuine Christian service to ren- 
der ideas unto the Lord than to make 
prayers and offer testimonies? The Lord 
has use for ideas in the building up of His 
spiritual kingdom — yes, very immediate 
and needful use, sometimes; and if a man is 
rich in ideas, and gives them freely and 
sincerely to the Lord, the service will sure- 
ly be accounted to him as a Christian serv- 
ice. Think of this, intellectual brothers 
and sisters, when you are in the prayer- 
meeting. Don’t be dumb because you 
shrink from praying or testifying. Stand 
up and give the people some of your rich, 
suggestive thoughts, in the name of the 
Lord; and the Lord will accept those fruit- 
bearing ideas as your good and acceptable 
service. 

We have known religiously inclined men 
and women, of the noblest character and 
influence, to be downcast because they were 
not, as they supposed, rendering any direct 
and appreciable Christian service to their 
Master. One of these cases was that of a 
poet, whose songs of love and cheer have 
done more good in the world than he can 
ever know or understand. The service, in 
these cases, was not professedly religious, 
religious in a ecclesiastical or profession- 





al sense, but it was genuine Christian serv- 
ice nevertheless. And if those who render 
such service do not appreciate its value 
now, they will in the day when the Lord of 
heaven and earth makes His final estimate 
of the deeds of men. 





Poor Missionary Timber. 


HE following announcement, which ap- 
peared in the daily press of last week, 
brings to mind a notable controversy in the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions : — 

* Rev. William H. Noyes has resigned as mis- 
sionary in Japan under the American Board on 
the ground that he is uncertain whether he be- 
Hieves some of the doctrines inculcated by the 
Board. It was his avowal of belief in probation 
after death that brought about a famous contro- 
versy over that question some years ago.” 

lt will be recalled that when Mr. Noyes first 
offered himself tothe Board several years ago, 
he declared that he held what was then properly 
characterized as the ‘‘ Andover theory ”’ of sec- 
ond probation. The late Dr. Alden, then home 
secretary of the American Board, with a pro- 
phetic discrimination which the result has 
abundantly justified, declared that Mr. Noyes 
was not a proper and competent man to send to 
preach.the Gospel to the heathen. Then arose a 
sharp and intense controversy in the Board and 
among the Oongregationai ministers and 
churches over Mr. Noyes. Dr. Alden was sub- 
jected to very severe and bitter criticism per- 
sonally as well as by the religious and secular 
press. While scarcely a volce was lifted in de- 
fence of the secretary, who was acting in obedi- 
ence to his own conscience and in harmony with 
his life-long and saccessful experience in the 
examination of candidates for the mission- field, 
Mr. Noyes was enthusiastically glorified as a 
noble and heroic son of an honored missionary 
who was eager to devote his life to the work, 
but was needlessly and wickedly prevented by 
the unsympathetic and hide-bourd or{hodoxy 
of Dr. Alden. The latter suffered very keenly 
under the criticism and contumely so generally 
heaped upon him during the rancorous discus- 
sions which the rejection of Mr. Noyes excited. 

It will also be recalled that so much sympathy 
was awakened for Mr. Noyes that at last Berke- 
ley Temple, this city, sent him as an inde- 
pendent missionary to Japan. Later, under the 
stress of peculiar preesure,she American Board 
accepted Mr. Noyes as its missionary, and be- 
came responsible for him. 

Now the facts, in brief, as we understand 
them, are that Mr. Noyes has never been a satis- 
fied and effective missionary. His trouble has 
been a contirmed mental habit — a chronic state 
of doubt and uncertainty concerning the funda- 
mental tenets of Christianity. As he has not 
believed in the Gospel of Christ, he has not pos- 
sessed any Gospel that was preachable. He has 
not only been at war with the theology of the 
American Board, but with his own traditions 
and higher aspirations. So uncomfortable and 
incongruous at last did his position become, 
that he has frankly and honorably resigned. 
He is now in this country, and will probably 
drift into some other occupation. Mr. Noyes 
may be well equipped for other work, but he 
has shown unquestionably that he is very poor 
timber for a missionary. Clearly he is not now, 
and never was, qualified for the work of a mis- 
sionary. We judge that he himself would 
frencly make this admission. 

But the moral of this once very noteworthy 
event should not be lost. First,as we have al- 
ready indicated, the result is a complete vindi- 
cation of the course pursued at the time by Dr. 
Alden. His contention was that any person 
who was to be sent to the foreign field with 
probability of usefalness must have an unequiv- 
ocal belief in the essential tenets of the Chris- 
tian faith. He became thoroughly satisfied that 
Mr. Noyee was constitutionally disqualified — 
that to doubt was the normal condition of his 
mind, and that he would not, and perhaps could 
not, conquer his idiosyncrasies of religious 
thought, and, therefore, it would be much better 
for the American Board and for him if he were 
kindly but firmly refused an appointment. 

Second, the case of Mr. Noyes teaches the wis- 
dom of a more exact scrutiny into the belief of 
missionary candidates and the utter futility of 
sending any person to preach to the heathen 
who does not possess in theory and experience a 
clearly defined Gospel. Negations from a 
preacher are bad and comfortless enough in this 
land even, but they are worse than worthless in 
the mission-field. The experiment with Mr. 
Noyes should long be remembered by all mission 
boards. 








Personals. 


— President Raymond and family expect to 
sail from Liverpool for home, Aug. 19. 

— Rev. Dr. T. C. [liff has resigned the superin- 
tendency of the Utah Mission. He has been 
superintendent since 1882. 

— Rev. Dr. William McDonald is spending 
some days in Maine, dividing his time between 
a visit to his son, Prof. Wm. McDonald, of 
Bowdoin College, and the Richmond Camp- 
ground. 

— The wife of the late Dr. Daniel Stevenson 
quickly follows her lamented husband to the 
land where there is ‘‘no more death.”” Her re- 
mains were taken to Lexington, Ky., on the 9th 
inst., for interment beside those of her hus- 
band. 





— Editor Berry of the Epworth Herald writes 
thus cheeringly from Ludington, Mich.: 
“Toronto strain, together with the work of 
getting out the convention report in a few 
hours, brought on a severe time for twenty-four 
hours. Will be as good as new ina few days.” 


— One of the most polished speakers that has 
graced the Chautauqua platform this season, 
says a correspondent of the Pittsburg Advocate, 
is Dr. W. V. Kelley, of New York, the scholarly 
editor of the Methodist Review. His lecture on 
* Robert Browning from a Minister’s Study,” 
was a masterpiece of fine rhetoric and rich sug- 
gestion. 

— Bishop James Crawford Embry, of the Af- 
rican M. E. Church, died last week at his home 
in Philadelphia. He had been in poor health 
tor some time past, and during a recent visit to 
the South he contracted a severe attack of ma- 
laria. He retarnea to his home, but grew rap- 
idly worse until his death. He was born in 
Kuox County, Indiana, Nov. 2, 1834. 


— Rav. John Alfred Faulkner, D. D., protessor- 
elect in the chair of dogmatic theology in Drew 
Theological Seminary, and his wife were tend- 
ered a farewell reception by the Chenango St. 
Church, Binghamton, N. Y., Jaly 30. The 
church parlors were crowded to their fullest 
capacity. After come fitting addresses, on be- 
half of the members of the church Dr. Faulk- 
ner was presented with a handsome gold watch 
and Mrs. Faulkner with a fine painting. 

— Rev. M. C. Wilcox, Ph.D., after about nine 
years’ absence, returned to the United States 
from Foochow, China, as a delegate to the last 
General Uonference. While in this country he 
has been kept busy giving missionary addresses 
and sermons, including a course of leétures at 
Garrett Biblical Institute. He has planned to 
sail for China from San Francisco, Sept. 21. 


— In the death of Josiah Shaw, of East Som- 
erville, which occurred at his residence, Aug. 9, 
Flint St. Church loses one of its most generous 
and loyal members and supporters. Mr. Shaw 
was born in York, Me., in 1824. He was noted 
as a bridge- builder, and had built many of the 
bridges on the Boston & Maine Railroad. His 
t | was attended at his home, Aug. 11, the 
pastor, Rev. Charles Tilton, officiating. 


— President McKinley and party, including 
Vice President and Mrs. Hobart, made a special 
trip one day last week from Hotel Champlain to 
North Elba, to visit the grave of John Brown. 
A large number of people living in the vicinity 
had gathered at the grave, and as the presiden- 
tial party left the historic spot on their home- 
ward way, some one of the visitors started the 
old song, “ John Brown’s body lies a-moldering 
in the grave.”’ 


—Qur readers will be paincd to read the fol- 
lowing note received from Or. Charles F. Rice 
on Monday morning: “I write just a note to 
tell you of my father’s very serious illness. He 
has been suffering for a fortnight from a severe 
attack of dysentery. The disease is not yet 
arrested, and his strength is so rapidly failing 
that we are very anxious. I know his many 
triends will remember him and us in their sym- 
pathy and prayers.” 


— Rev. William R. Webster, pastor of our 
church at Haverhill, N. H., was one of the ora- 
tors at thealumni reunion and dedication of the 
new Haverhill Academy building, Aug. 5, the 
occasion being the most notable educational 
gathering in the history of Grafton VUounty. 
Mr. Webster’s theme was, “‘The Church and 
School as the Chief Organizing Forces of Amer- 
ican Civilization.” The daily press, in reporting 
the event, speaks of Mr. Webster’s address in 
high terms of praise. 


— We were much pleased to receive a call last 
week from Rev. G. 8. Dearborn, D. D., of To- 
peka, Kansas. Dr. Dearborn, with his wife, is 
spending some weeks with relatives in Danvers. 
In about three weeks they will return to their 
home. Dr. Dearborn appears to be in excellent 
health. After fifty-one years of continuous 
service he is enjoying a deserved rest from the 
active work of the ministry. He has been very 
useful to the denomination in laying the foun- 
dation for its success in Kansas and other parts 
of the great West. 


— Rev. J. B. Lapham writes from Kent’s Hill, 
Me., under date of Aug. 14: “Dr. A. F. Chase 
and wife left here on last night’s train for Nash- 
ville, Tenn., in response to a telegram received 
in the afternoon announcing the critical condi- 
tion of their son, Prof. Allen Chase, of that 
place, who has been suffering for some time with 
malarial trouble, but now has typhoid fever. He 
has lately been elected to the chair of mathe- 
matics in this Seminary.” 

We are greatly pained to learn, since the above 
was put in type, that Prof. Chase died on Satur- 
day. He was 28 years of age, a graduate of Wes- 
leyan University, and a young man of great 
ability and excellence of character. Dr. and 
Mrs. Chase and family will receive the tender 
and prayerful sympathy of a multitude of 
friends in their sore bereavement. 


— Sir isaac Holden, who died in England last 
week at the sdvanced age of 90 years, was not 
only the inventor of lucifer matches, but also of 
a wool-carding macbine which has revolution- 
ized the wool industry of the world. He was 
one of the oldest members,and probably the 
richest, of the House of Commons, his income 
trom his milis both in Yorkshire and in France 
averaging for many years over $1,000,000 annu- 
ally. In politics he was a Liberal, ‘a mono- 
maniacal Gladstonian.” Sir Isaac was created a 
baronet on the Queen’s birthday in 1893. He 








was an ardent Methodist, a local preacher 
among the Wesleyans. His habite were simple 
and abstemious. To these he attributed the 
wonderful vigor which enabled him to carry on 
his duties till within a year or two of his death. 


— How largely our ministers are making their 
summer homes among the islands of Lake Win- 
nepesaukee is shown by the following list of 
names of those who are now reported to be 
there with their families: At Pine Island, Dean 
W. E. Huntington, of Boston University, Chap- 
lain W. O. Holway, U.S. N.,of Newport, R. L., 
and Revs. J. H. Mansfield and W. I. Haven, 
of Brookline; at Hawk’s Nest, Rev. G. H. Bates, 
ot Norwich, Conn.; at Birch Island, Rove. W. I. 
Ward, of East Weymouth, W. J. Yates, of 
Rockville, Conn., J. E. Johnson, of Niantic, 
Conn., T. J. Everett, of New Bedford, and J. H. 
Newland, of Pawtucket, R.1.; at Joliy Island, 
Revs. R. E.Schuh, of Bourne, C. 8S. Davis, of 
Providence, R. 1., Walter Ela, of Danielson, 
Conn., B. F. Simon, of Taunton, J. Il. Bartho o- 
mew, of Stafford Springs, Conn., A. J. Coultas, 
of Providence, R. 1., C. A. Stenhouse, of Taun- 
ton; at Long Island, Revs. F. J. Follansbee and 
W. F. Davis, of Providence, R. I. 


— Rev. Erwin H. Richards, D. D.. superintend- 
ent of the East African Missions of the Metb- 
odist Episcopal Church, was married, Aug. 11, 
in Chicago, by Rev. W. A. Phillips, D. D., pastor 
of Grace Church, to Miss A. Carrie Duncanson, 
of Peru, Nebraska. The accomplished bride is 
@ graduate of the State Normal School, Ne- 
braska,aod was elected principal of the High 
School, Cherokee, lowa, where she has been 
teacher for severa! years. After a stay of some 
thirteen months, during which time Dr. Rich- 
ards superintended the printing of the second 
editionof the New Testament in the Tonga 
dialect,and visited fourteen Conferences, nine 
Chautauquas, many camp- meetings and the To- 
ronto Epworth League Convention, he, with his 
bride, accompanied by Mr. and Mrs. Buckwalter, 
who were six years on the Uongo, returns to 
Inhambane to renew his labors. 


—The following note, written by Dr. G. M. 
Steele from Clifton Springs, N. Y., is so char- 
acteristic that we share it with his many 
friends who are readers of this paper: — 

“Tam having a rather pleasant time here — 
not sick enough to spoil = enjoyments. In 

, 1am in rather surprisingly good spirits. I 
do not know whether I am really getting rid of 
my bodily ailments or not, but [| am very much 
better than before leaving Auburndale. I[ saf- 
fer no severe pain. Reall ly — rheumatism is 
the most comfortable I ever Lad. I wrote Prin- 
cipal Bragdon, this morning, if he was going to 
have a set of rheumatics, to be sure and get the 
kind I have — they are —— — to 
any other in the market. T' through 
me and all over me, but they don't bast me ex- 
cept when some strain comes on the parte af- 
fected — which is ty often to be sure — and 
expect to stay Pw two 


— Rev. T. Bowman Stephenson, D. D., of Eng- 
land, ex- President of the Wesleyan Conference, 
spent last Sabbath in Boston very quietly. He 
will go to Cottage City for a few days, and then 
leave for Canada to attend to some business in 
connection with the large branch of his orphan- 
age work which is established there. During 
the last twenty-five years upwards of 1,500 or- 
phans have been sent to Canada from all parts 
of England. Dr. Stephenson is deeply inter- 
ested in his work. “I was looking,” he said, as 
he turned over the leaves of a smal! hymn-book, 
“ to see if 1 could not find some new hymns, but 
{ presume this is just a compilation of some old 
ones.” To be looking for new hymns instead of 
new books on theology was a dim revelation 
possibly of his marvelous success in captivating 
the hearts of poor children. Music, as embodied 
in bymns, has for the poor waifs he deals with a 
great charm. Dr. Stephenson is rather tall, is 
compactly built, with a pleasant face and a 
hearty manner. His black slouch hat does not 
belp materially to identify him as an English 
clergyman, but his frank manner does. 


— Mrs. Evelina Maria Hall, widow of the late 
Hon. Liverus Hull, for many years prominently 
identified with Boston Methodism, died at 
Westfield, Aug. 11. Her death follows lit- 
tle more than three years after that of her 
husband. The strain upon Mrs. Hull dur- 
ing his sickness was very great, and 
though not disabled by it, yet since that time 
she has been far from strong. However, there 
had been no special sickness until less than a 
week before her death, when repeated chills 
congested one lung. For some weeks past her 
only sister, living in the same town, bas been 
lying ina critical condition, giving Mrs. Hull 
considerable solicitude, reducing her vital 
forces. This together with her age (73) made 
her unable to shage off the disease, and she soon 
yielded to death from exhaustion. Mrs. Hull 
was greatly respected and beloved in the church 
at Westfield, where she has lived since 1892. 
Years ago, before she and her husband resided 
in Charlestown, Westfield was their home, and 
some of those early friendships still abide. For 
many years at Trinity, Charlestown, she was @ 
well-known worker and foremost in every good 
cause. Her connection with the church socie- 
ties was intimate, having filled thany responsi- 
ble positions, besides being vice-president of 
the Winchester Home for Aged Women. One 
sister, Mrs. H. J. Bush, of Westfield, and two 
daughters — Mrs. Etta Lincoln, of Westfield, 
and Mrs. 8. O. Little, of Dorchester — survive 
her. The funeral and burial were at Westfield, 
Aug. 13, her pastor (mamed for husband), Rev. 
Liverus Hull Dorchester, officiating. All who 
knew Mrs. Hull will unite in saying that she 
was @ rare woman, of strong principles and 
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beautiful Christian spirit, well-poised, capable, 
and attractive. Her memory will be fondly 
treasured and long remain as precious fra- 
grance. 

— Rev. J. A. M. Chapman, D. D., of Phila- 
delphia, is greatly improved in health, so that 
he will preach at Hedding Camp-meeting. 

—Prot.and Mrs. Borden P. Bowne left this 
week for Montreal and Quebec. From these 
places they will make river excursions, and be- 
fore returning will take the Saguenay River trip 
to Chicontimi. 

— Miss Ruth Sites, who is duing such excei- 
lent service not only for the Woman’s For- 
eign Missionary Society, but for the general 
cause of missions, by her addresses, will spend 
tbe entire month of September in Obio, speak- 
ing in the interests of the W. F. M. 8. 

~— Mrs. Rey. Wm. L. Brown, of East Corinth, 
Me., with her son, Prof. H. W. Brown, of the 
Literary Institution, New Hampton, N. G., 
called upon the editor of Zion's HERALD on 
their return trip from Sao Francisco, Cal., Mon- 
day morning. They had been in attendance 
upon the Christian Endeavor Convention and 
visiting friends. 


— Rov. Charlies H. Talmage, of Auburndale, 
started the latter part of July on an extended 
vacation trip through the White Mountains, 
Canada and the Great Lakes, joining his wife at 
the home of her father, Dr. James W. Freeman, 
in Michigan. Before returning he is engaged to 
officiate at a notable wedding in a former parish 
in the State, and aleo to preach several sermons 
in the First Presbyterian Church of Saginaw. 


— Rev. Peter Randolph, the colored Baptist 
clergyman of Boston who recently passed away, 
was the oldest minister of his race in New Eng- 
land. Among Baptist clergymen be was known 
as Father Randolph. He was born a slave 
seventy-two years ago, and first learned to read 
when he was seventeen years old. By the will 
of his master he was freed, although he reaped 
no advantage from this for several years. He 
was ordained a minister in 1856. 

— We are in receipt of a pleasant letter from 
Rev. P. 8. Mather, of Montfort, Wisconsin, who 
says: “I commenced p hing as a supply at 
Norwich, Ct., in 1849, that saintly old 
presiding elder, Rev. E. Benton, joined the 
Providence Conference in 1850,and have never 
been laid off three months in the whole of this 
long time. I'am now preaching three times 
every Sabbath, traveling twelve miles one Sun- 


day and sixteen miles the next, and doing it. 


easily. I was called the ‘ boy preacher’ in Con- 
necticut for many years. I have taken ZION’s 
HERALD since 1850.” 

— This paper is accredited with “starting the 
report ” that Bishop Keener is to ask for super- 
annuation at the next session of the General 
Conference of the Church South. The allega- 
tion is without foundation in fact. We noticed 
the statement several months ago, in some one 
of the regular papers of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Charch, South, gave it credence, and printed 
it as we should any other interesting personal 
item. We did not intend thereby to convey the 
idea that Bishop Keener had reached a point 
where he needed or ought to superannuate, nor 
in any way to reflect upon this greatly honored 
and beloved servant of the church. It is quite 
unnecessary, therefore, for any individual or 
paper to seek to prove Bishop Keener's intel- 
lectual vigor and competency to discharge the 
responsibilities and duties which rest upon 
him. We were led to believe that it was his 
own desire to be relieved of the heavy burdens 
which he has borne so long and so successfully. 





Brieflets. 


Our readers will find a very interesting letter 
from “ Novus ” on page 16, upon “ The British 
Conference.”’ 





Our thanks are due to Dr. Herbert F. Fisk for 
a copy of the catalogue of Northwestern Uni+ 
versity, and also of the Academy of that Uni- 
versity, of which he has so long been the suc- 
cesstul principal. 





The British Medical Journal, referring to 
sunstroke, says that, of all predisposing cases, 
undue indulgence in intoxicating liquor is the 
most common and the most dangerous; and 
turther, that during the attack it is perilous 
to employ intoxicants as-a remedy. 


On the 1ith page will be found a critical dis- 
tinction made by the distinguished Dr. Nicoll, 
editor of the British Weekly, between Mr. Wes- 
ley’s view of perfection and the position of other 
noted teachers of the same doctrine. 





According to the St. Louis Uhristian Advo- 
cate the average salary of the itinerant preacher 
in the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, is 
3473.35. And now will some one give the aver- 
age salary in the Methodist Episcopal Church ? 


As evidence of a growing trend of the times, 
attention is called to the fact that the College of 
Physicians in Chicago is to throw open ite doors 
for the admission of women. This has been 
decided upon by the trustees of the University 
of Illinois after a bitter fight against the inno- 
vation on the part of the authorities of the 
medical school. It was made a department of 
the State University in April. 


The Methodist ministers of Atlanta have put 
the formal seal of their condemnation ov !ynch- 








ing by adopting resolutions denouncing the 
practice as “‘a sin against God and a crime 
against man for which, in the sigbt of God, 
there is no excuse.”” The resolutions also call on 
all teachers and preachers of the colored race to 
use their utmost endeavor to teach their people 
the enormity of the offence for which so many 
of them have forfeited their lives. 





At the first session of the New England Dis- 
trict Conference of the African M. E. Church, 
held in St. Paul’s A. M. E. Church, Cambridge, 
last week, in response to the inguiry, “ Why is 
Not the Condition of the Negro Race Better?” 
it was declared: “ The fact that Negroes are not 
capable workers, and fail to acquire @ high de- 
gree of efficiency and proficiency in their under- 
takings is due to causes which may be corrected. 
The chief and foremost reason is that their 
ranks abound with unskilled and undisciplined 
forces that have no sense of the thoroughness of 
duty, and, in consequence, are driven into the 
lowest menial service. No permanent rise in 
the condition of the Negro can be made until it 
acquires the spirit of industry and ekillfal ca- 
pacity.” 


A historical writer, referring to some of the 
developments of early Puritanism in this coun- 
try, makes the suggestive remark that ‘ The 
humen spirit knows few greater consolations 
then well-disguised sel'-righteousness.”” One 
does not bave to go back two centuries to find 
illustrations of this. It is really marvelous, and 
indeed fearful, to notice under how many cloaks 
spiritual pride may cover itself, and how easy it 
is for a person professing perfect humility to be 
deriving an unhallowed satisfaction from a 
vainglorious comparison of his own religious 
attainments with those of his fellow charch 
members. The pharisaic spirit is exceeding'y 
pervasive, as well as intensely odious to God. 
Meetings where testimonies tinctured with it 
are at all common should be frowned upon and 
avoided; they do more harm than good. The- 
ories or teachings which commonly lead to such 
testimonies prove themselves in error. 





Death of Rev. David Sherman, D. D. 


{TH a keen and profound sense of per- 
sonal b t we the 
death of Dr. David Sherman, which occurred on 
Saturday night at 10 o’clock, at the residence of 
his son, Stephen O. Sherwan, 39 Coolidge St., 
Brookline, where he made his home. Dr. Sher- 
man has been in failing health since last spring, 
the result,as he supposed, of an attack of the 
gtippe ending in gastritis. As the disease would 
not yield to the usual remedies, but became 
gradually more aggravated, his physician con- 
cluded, some two weeks ago, that his trouble 
was caused by cancer in the stomach. He suf- 
fered very little pain during his illness, but ex- 
perienced great pbysical prostration and was 
unable to retain food in his stomach. His sun 
ny, cheerful spirit —so characteristic of him — 
continued to the end. He was safely anchored 
in a reliant faith in God as manifested in Jesus 
Christ. The Holy Spirit —the promised Com- 
torter whose ministry he had enjoyed for a life- 
time — did not fail him in his hour of final need. 
During our last visit to him, a few days ago, 
Bishop Mallalieu also called. As the Bishop 
knelt in prayer with us at bis bedside, Dr. 
Sherman responded with much feeling to the 
earnest and tender appeals that he might find 
the grace of God sufficient for him in all his 
need. Deatn bad no terror for him. In con- 
versations with him in the editorial office of 
this paper, while we never saw him gloomy or 
in the slightest degree despondent, yet of late he 
often spoke of his own life as nearing the 
ever tide. 

Dr. Sherman was the son of Roger Stevens 
and Oriila (Moses) Sherman, and was born in 
New Lebanon, Columbia County, New York, on 
the 17th of June, 1822, a direct descendant of 
Hon. Philip Sherman, one of the original set- 
tlers of Boston, who came from England in 
1634. He passed his early life on his father’s 
farm at Lebanon, and after pursuing his studies 
at the Classical School at New Lebanon and 
Bristol’s Classical School in the neighboring 
town of Canaan, entered Wesleyan Acadeiny at 
Wilbraham, finishing the three years’ course in 
1843. On the fourth of June of that year he 
was married to Catherine Bardwell, daughter of 
Chester and Nancy (Brewer) Moody, Mrs. 
Moody being the daughter of Gaius Brewer, 
grandson of the famous Springfield preacher. 
Ot this anion are two sons — Rev. Cecil R. Sher- 
man, ® member of the New England Confer- 
ence, now stationed at Barre, and Stephen Olin 
Sherman, who is engaged in journalistic work 
upon the Boston Advertiser. Mrs. Sherman was 
e remarkable woman in that she lived to an ad- 
vanced age and retained her mental faculties 
unimpaired to the end, although she was con- 
fined to the house for forty years and for more 
than half that time wae an entirely helpless in- 
valia. Her wonderful period of suffering, 
which was sustained throughout by remarkable 
Christian fortitude and endurance, was brought 
to a close at Holliston, Jan. 23, 1885. 

As revealing one of the rare qualities of Dr. 
Sherman, mention ehoula be made of his ro- 
mantic love for,and devotion to, his wife. In 
all the years of her invalidism it was his chief 











woman so strong, pure and ineffaceable that he 
could never think of transferring it t6 another. 

Dr. Sherman united with the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church in 1838, and joined the New Eng- 
land Uonference in 1843, and from that time up 
to 1892 was engaged continuously in the active 
work of the pastorate or had charge of a dis- 
trict ae presiding elder. His charges were: 
Ware, 1843 -’44; Chicopee, '45-'46; Jenkaville, '47; 





New York. During the present editorial man- 
agement of the HERALD he has been our book 
reviewer, and has written for our editorial 
columns. So wise was he, so judicious, so well- 
balanced, so true to the church in all ite inter- 
ests, tbat we deferred to his opinions and gave 
him unlimited freedom in the expression of his 
views, which we were happy to adopt and for 
which we became wholly responsible. There 
was this charming peculiarity about him — he 
never grew old or seemed old in his thought. 
He was a student until the last,and kept per- 
fectly familiar with what was being done and 
said throughout the entire world. There was 
never a drop of pessimism in bis blood. He 
believed that Christianity is at its best in this 
century, and that the Methodist Episcopal 
Church is making its most healthy and success- 
ful history. He had no fear for the results of 
Biblical criticiem, or that the verities of the 
Bible or the Christian faith were to be disturbed. 
At asingle sitting, and with scarcely a change 
or interlineation, he would write an editorial or 
a contribution in which all the salient points of 
the subject would be grouped in most logical 
form, with terse and brilliant phrase and 
epigram —a marvel of strong thought and 
felicitous expression. All that was needed in 
order to produce such intellectual work was a 
day for deliberation and reflection. Often he 
would say to us, “I have it all thought out; all I 
have to do now is to take time to write it.” 
And how that pen would flash and scorch if the 
subject demanded it! Wendell Phillips could 
not more skilfully slay an antagonist or turn 
flimsy theory or unsound doctrine into hopeless 
ridicule. Those who did not know Dr. Sherman 
intimately could not apprehend how a man so 





Rev. David Sherman, D. D. 





N&th Biandford, '48-'49; Shrewsbury, °60-’51; 
Southbridge, ‘6z-’'53; South Boston, 54; Spen- 
cer, 56-'57; Warren, '58-'59; Medford, 65; Lynn, 
78-'80; Hopkinton, ’81-’83; Holliston, ’84-’86; 
and Easthampton, ‘87 '9l. He was presiding 
elder of the Worcester District from 1861 to 
1864; of the Springfield District from 1866 to 
1869; of the Lynn District from 1870 to 1873; and 
of the Boston District from 1874 to 1877. His 


knowledge of men, his familiarity with the 


history and polity of the church, his judgement 
and executive ability, joined with his complete 
consecration to the service of the Master, early 
gave bim a leading and tnfiuential position in 
the Conference, as was shown by the fact that 
when only thirty-eight years of age he was ad- 
vanced to one of its most important and trying 
positions and performed its duties in an emi- 
nently satisfactory manner foran unusual num- 
ber of years consecutively. 

That his hold upon the preachers was as 
strong as upon his superiors was clearly shown 
in 1860, when although almost an unknown man 
io the church, he came within one vote of an 
election as delegate to the General Conference, 
to which he was sent four years later at the head 
of the delegation. A delegate to the General 
Conference in 1864, 1868, and 1872, he was prom- 
inently mentioned during the latter year for the 
episcopal office,and was the second choice of 
the delegation, Gilbert Haven (who was chosen) 
being the first choice. At the General Confer- 
ence Dr. Sherman proposed woman’s ballot on 
lay delegation, and introduced several important 
amendments to the Discipline. 

He received the degree of D. D. trom Wesleyan 
University in 1872, and during his long and 
busy career has found time to write much on 
many and varied subjects of denominational and 
general interest. “‘ New Engiand Divines ” was 
issued in 1860,‘ History of the Discipline ” in 
1874, and “ History of Wesleyan Academy ” in 
1893. Throughout his life he bas been a frequent 
and voluminous correspondent and editorial 
writer for the denominational press in New 
England, New York, and the West. For twenty- 
five years he was engaged in reviewing books 
issued by Harper & Brothers and other leading 
publishers. He prepared the “ Sherman Gene- 
alogy ” published in the Genealogical Register 
in 1870-'73 —a work which demanded much 
careful research,and bad become an authority 
in New England genealogical history. Dr. Sher- 
man’s “ History of the Discipline” was alsoa 
work of great research, and has long been recog- 
nized as a standard. He was one of the earliest 
and most active abolitionists in the Atate, and in 
the days when even in Massachusetts it cost 
something to befriend the Negro, his means 
were drawn upon freely to aid the fugitive, and 
his home was always open to the slave, and this, 
too, when United States detectives were upon 
their track. He was among those who aided 
John Brown both in Kansas and in the ill-fated 
attempt in Virginia where he lost his life. 

Though so full a man, a rare Biblical student, 
profoundly read, fresh and strong in his thought 
upon any theme, of fine literary taste, and able 
always to call up the best in the best books, yet 
he was not attractive as a preacher. He did not 
possess oratorical gifts, nor did he ever seek to 
cultivate them. In speaking his voice and 
manner were moderate and often commonplace, 
with something of what is known as the pulpit 
tone. But his great power was with his pen, 
and when he took that in hand he mounted his 
throne. Here, especially as a writer of editorial 
leaders, he had few equals in our church, if, 
indeed, any were superior. With pen in hand 
he seemed to transform. He could write upon 


history he had no equal, unless it be the distin- 
guished editor of the Christian Advocate of 





derate and slow in speech and manner could 
with his pen become such a “ son of thunder.” 

We are under a deep and affectionate sense of 
obligation to him. Some of the best editorials 
that have appeared in our columns for the last 
ten years were written by him. It may be of in- 
terest to many of our readers to learn — what we 
now feel free to state — that he wrote the famous 
editorial upon Bishop Foster’s volume entitled 
“Union of Episcopal Methodisms,” especially 
as affecting our colored constituency, all the 
editorials upon Dr. Briggs of the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, most of those upon Higher 
Criticism, and also the editorial upon “The 
Collapse of Unitarianism in Boston,” occasioned 
by Dr. Savage’s relinquish tof his church in 
this city. Upon all of these varied subjects he 
was given carte blanche, with only the limita- 
tion that he write just as he would if editor-in- 
chief of the paper. Dr. Sherman was so loyal to 
truth as he saw it, and to his own consdlence, 
that he could not abuse this great trust. Asan 
evidence of his comprehensiveness and fairness 
of vision, it may be noted that, though be was 
an ardent American and a Protestant of Prot- 
estants, sympathizing with the A. P. A. move- 
ment at its inception, yet he read Cardinal 
Gibbons’ late book upon “The Ambassador of 
Christ” with so much zest and appreciation that 
he desired to write a contribution upon it. It 
was printed in our columns in the issue of March 
24 of this year, and is the most discriminating 
and just review of that volume we have seen in 
print. 

It is a great pleasure to add that in all these 
years we never had a persona! difference. Never 
an unkind word passed between him and the © 
regular editorial corps of this paper. Dr. Sher- 
man could never bea “ bore.”” Though he very 
frequently called at the editorial rooms, yet his 
visits were always brief. He would leave his 
copy, ask for suggestions or instructions, speak 
his cheery word and quickly withdraw, always 
leaving a happy impression. Our memory of 
him, therefore, is a benediction and an inspira- 
tion. 

Dr. Sherman possessed other notable qualities. 
He was a statesman and a diplomat in his make- 
up. Though so calm and undemonstrative, he 
was a very wide-awake man to al! that was going 
on about him. He knew practical life and men 
in all conditions, though himself so pure and 
guileless. No one could deceive him; he read 
character perfectly and diagnosed clearly the 
purposes of men. He wasa critical student of 
this country, and understood, as but few do, its 
institutions, and every chapter of our history 
in its political, religious and social life. In per- 
sonal intercourse he was always interesting and 
entertaining, often witty. After a council upon 
matters concerning the paper, he would reveal 
by a word or a playful bon mot that he had fully 
comprehended the peculiar situation. 

There is no other David Sherman in the New 
England Conference, nor in any other Method- 
ist Conference. He was a great and peculiar 
personality, and he has done a unique work for 
the church and for moral reform during these 
many years with his prolific pen. He has writ- 
ten volumes — a library, if all that has run from 
his pen were to be grouped together. We can 
think of no man in the church who has written 
s0 much and so well since John Wesley. 

The New England Conference can never fully 
appreciate the measure of their loss in his death. 
Something of it will be felt as new occasions 
arise in which we shall instinctively turn to 
him to do the work which all had come so nat- 
urally to assign to him. 

The funeral services are ocourring as we go to 
press, in St. Mark’s Church, Brookline, Rev. 
J. H. Mansfield, D. D., presiding elder of South 
District, having charge, assisted by Rev. W. I. 
Haven, Bishop Mallaliea, Revs. W. R. Clark, 
D. H. Bla, Jesse Wagner, E. W. Virgin, Charles 
Parkhurst, and others. The burial takes piace 
at Wilbraham, where his dust will rest beside 
that of his beloved wife. 
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The Sunilay School. 


THIRD QUARTER. LESSON IX. 
Sunday, August 2%. 
Acts 19 : 21-34. 
Rev. W. 0. Holway, D. D., U. 8. N. 
PAUL OPPOSED AT EPHESUS. 
I. Preliminary. 


l. Golden Text: Tate Aced, and beware of covetousness, 
Lake 12: 15. 


3%. Date: A. D. 57. 
%. Place: Ephesus. “ This was one of the great com- 


mercial cities of the world. It was located on the 
Migean Sea, on the main road of traffic between the 
eust and the west, and possessed a capacious harbor. 
It was built by Androclus, the Athenian, in the eleventh 


century before Ohbrist, and rapidly increased in wealth 
and magnificence. On its streets Asiatic elements 
mixed with Greek influences and colored the social life. 
The Romans made it the capital of the rich province of 
Asia, Its theatre is the largest which has yet been dis- 
covered, and is said to have been capable of containing 
90,000 persons. But the glory of the city was the state- 
ly temple of Artemis (Diana), for an account of which 
see Illustrative below. The grandeur of Ephesus re- 
ceived its death blow In 262 A. D., when it was sacked 
and laid waste by the Goths who came from beyond the 
Danube. Although rebuilt, it never regained its Seomer 





glory. The site of the once splendid Asian 
is now utterly desolate. Ephesus became one of the 
most conspicuous scenes of apostolic labors. The 


church was distinguished by having Paul for its found- 
er, John for its counselor, and Timothy for its bishop. 
To it Paul addressed one of his noblest episties. Here 
the apostle John spent his last years; here Apollos 
preached; and here the third (Ecumenical Council was 
held in 431, which defined the doctrine of the church 
over against the false views of Nestorius (that Christ 
had two persons as well as two natures)” (Revision 
Commentary). 


4 Home RBRerdings: Monday — Acts 19:1-10. Tees- 
day — Acts 19: 11-20. Wednesday — Acts 19: 21-30. Thurs- 
day — Acts 19: 31-41. Friday Isa. 44: 9-19. Saturday — 
Isa. 46: 16-95. Sunday Eph. 1: 1-13. 


IL. Introductory 


Paul had spent about two years in Ephe- 
sus. His labors had been blessed with won- 
derful success. The subtle superstitions 
which had their source in the worship of 
Artemis seemed to be yielding. Quite re- 
cently, to many who secretly practiced 
magic and “ curious arts ’’ had come such a 
revelation of the power of Christ when the 
sons of Sceva who used Christ’s name had 
been set upon by a man whose “ demon”’ 
they tried to exorcise, that they brought 
their books and charms and made a great 
bonfire of them, confessing their errors. 
“* Mightily therefore grew the word of the 
Lord and prevailed.” So encouraged was 
Paul that he began to map out further con- 
quests. His ministry in ‘ the school of 
Tyrannus” had lasted to the full period 
which he had planned. Now he was think- 
ing of paying a quick visit to the churches 
in Macedonia and Achaia,and of going 
thence to Jerusalem; after that —Rome. In 
anticipation of this purpose he had already 
despatched two of his fellow workers, Tim- 
othy and Erastus, to Macedonia, with di- 
rections for them to rejoinhim at Corinth. 
The month of May came, sacred to the god- 
dess of Ephesus. A great annual fair was 
held this month which filled the city with 
visitors. This year there was a falling off 
in attendance and zeal apparently, which 
enraged the priests and image-sellers, and 
resulted in exciting “no small stir about 
that way.” Paul and his preaching had 
caused this indifference. The silversmiths, 
whose trade was suffering, took the matter 
up. Demetrius, one of their number, called 
a meeting, and made a speech to the crafts- 
men “in which he first stirred up their pas- 
sions by warning them of the impending 
ruin of their interests, and then appealed 
to their latent fanaticism to avenge the de- 
spieed greatness of their temple and the 
waning magnificence of the goddess whom 
all Asia and the world worshiped.” His 
words had the expected effect. The watch- 
word of Ephesus, “ Great is Artemis of the 
Ephesians,” was shouted in resp Ev- 
ery lip echoed it. Crowds gathered. A rush 
was made for the Jewish quarter. Paul’s 
life was imperiled, but in some way he es- 
caped. Aquila and Priscilla, at great per- 
sonal risk, concealed or protected him. 
Gaius, however, was seized and the faith- 
fu) Aristarchus, and were hustled by the mob 
into the theatre. This vast area was speed- 
ily thronged by the excited populace. Paul 
was ready, eager, to go to the theatre and 
face them, but he was warned by a special 
message from some of the A:;iarchs not to 
atvempt this rash act. Meantime all was 
confusion. Few of the crowd knew what 
the trouble was about — only it seemed to 
be understood that the Jews were at the 
bottom of it. When, therefore, Alexander, 
anxious to exculpate his own people and 
sbift the blame on the Christians, stood up 
with outstretched hands, the mob no sooner 
“recognized the well-known traits of Jew- 
ish physiognomy than they vented their 








hate in a shout of ‘Great is Artemis of the 
Ephesians,’ which was caught up from lip 
to lip uutil it was reverberated on every 
side by the rocks of Prion and Ooressus, 
and drowned all others in its one familiar 
and unanimous roar.’ The yell ended fi- 
nally by sheer exhaustion, and then the 
town recorder succeeded in placating the 
mob and dismissing them. 


Ill. Expository. 

21. After these things were ended — after 
what had occurred as told in the preceding 
verses, particularly the burning of the books. 
Paul purposed in the spirit.—‘“ By this 
phrase we must doubtless understand neither a 
direct intimation of the Spirit, such as he had 
received during his first residence in this re- 
gion (16: 7), nor yet an ordinary act of human 
deliberation and decision; but rather an act of 
the inner life in which the energy of the Divine 
Spirit and of the spirit of Paul co-operated to- 
gether in one common purpose ”’ (Baumgarten). 
When he had passed through Macedonta and 
Achala. — Not content with his labors in Eph- 
esus, he maps out a glowing mission that shall 
end in Rome. But first he must take a back- 
ward circuit through the Greek churches, and 
stir up their faith, and correct disorders, and 
also make collections for the mother church in 
Jerusalem. Goto Jerusalem. —“ The church 
at Jerusalem had a strong Jewish dislike of the 
growing Gentile churches, and especially of 
Paul. At this time it was probably suffering 
acutely from poverty. Paul hoped to win its fa- 
vor hy a personal visit and a generous contribu- 
tion to its necessities made by the Gentile 
churches ’’ (Hurlbut). I must also see Rome 
—acherished plan of his. “I would not have 
you ignorant, brethren, that oftentimes I pur- 
posed to come unto you” (Kom.1: 13). “ The 
journey was carried out at length, but not as t. 
apostie had planned. He saw Rome with bh 
own eyes, but as a prisoner and in chains ” ( Re- 
vision Commentary). 

From Jerusalem to Rome! The words are full of sig- 
nificance. That was the direction of the Gospel, but 
Paul was not purposing to stop there, but intended to 
continue on further towards Spain (Rom. 16: 28). Not 
even Alexander had a broader plan ora bolder heart 
than Paul. The religion of Christ in his view wasa 
great world religion, and was adapted to be the govern- 
ing principle of conduct in Rome, the seat of power, as 
in Athens, the seat of wisdom, or Jerusalem, the seat 
of the Temple. Benge! well says: “ Faith in Obrist and 
the truth of Christ enlarged Paul's heart.” The king- 
dom of God was worthy to rule every empire (Revision 
Commentary). 


22. So he sent (R. V., “ having sent ’’) into 
Macedonia — to prepare his way. Timotheus 
(R. V.,“ Timothy ”) and Erastus. — Timothy 
was to goto Corinth (1 Cor. 4: 17-19). Erastus 
was probably the chamberlain (or treasurer) of 
Corintb, mentioned in Rom. 16: 23; or he may 
have been the Erastus spoken of in 2 Tim. 4: 20. 
Himself stayed in Asia for a season (R. V., 
* for a while ’’). — ‘‘ He appears to have gone on 
with his work for several months after the burn- 
ing of the precious works on magic, until the 
uproar excited by the panic-stricken artificers 
who lived on the pilgrims to the great Diana 
shrine ”’ (Revision Commentary). 


23-25. And the same time — R. V., “‘ about 
that time.” Arose no small stir about that 
way — R. V., “ concerning the Way.” “ The 
Way ” was a term applied to the dieciples or to 
Christianity, derived probably from its use by 
Christ,‘ I am the Way.” Demetrius, which 
made silver shrines for (R. V., “ of”) Diana.— 
“The shrines were portable images, or models, 
of the temple of Artemis, or rather of the cen- 
tral chapel enclosed by the temple, and in which 
the image of the godd was d. The 
shrine was made of wood or metal, anc probably 
contained an image of the great image. As the 
goddess was worshiped not only in “ all Asia,” 
but “ all the world,” these shrines were in great 
demand. They were supposed to communicate 
all those blessings of health, vigor, safety, off- 
spriug and prosperity of which the original 
nature- goddess was author. To secure these bless- 
ings the shrines were worn about the person, 
retained in the home or Geposited in some neigh- 
boring temple. Hence we see they were the ma- 
terial of an abundant trade for their manufact- 
urers in Epbesus” (Whedon). Whom he 
called, etc. (R. V.,“ whom he gathered together, 
with the workmen of like occupation ”’), — 
Demetrius was probably the chief of the guild 
of silversmiths. “ His own special craft was the 
carving and engraving of these shrines. But 
before the work reached that higher stage the 
material bad to pass through many hands in 
preperation, and from the smelter of the metal 
up to him who added the final touches of 
adornment and polishing all were concerned in 
the threatened loss of trade” (Cambridge Bible). 


26. This Paul hath persuaded... much 
people —atrue testimony, and confirmed else- 
where by others such as the Roman governor 
Pliny, who wrote forty years later. Saying that 
they be no gods which are made with hands. 
— “The wrath of the mob-leader leads him 
virtually to commit himself to the opposite 
statemert that the idol is the god.’”’ With these 
words of the idol-artiticer should be compared 
the striking picture of an idol made to be wor- 
shiped by Isa. 44: 9-18, and Paui’s words to the 
Athenians (17: 29) ” (Plumptre). 


27. So that not only this our craft isin danger 
(R. V., “ and not only is there danger that this 
our trade come into disrepute ’’). — “‘ This was 
the popular appeal. Demetrius had doubtless 
sunk no little capital in his business. There was 
no regard for the lives made better, the purer 











homes, the higher ideals’ (Peloubet). But also 
that the temple . . . be despised, etc. (R. V., 
“be made of no account, and that she should 
even be deposed from her magnificence ”’). — 
“What a fine show of religious public spirit 
Demetrius assumes, in words, that our share of 
interests is altogether subordinate to the great 
point of the bonor and universal worship of the 
great Artemis. Our impoverishment is rather 
an evil; but it is horrible to think of our dis- 
honored religion! ” (Whedon.) 


28 29. Full of wrath. — They, too, had been 
brooding over their prospective losses, and it 
needed only the words of Demetrius to set them 
aflame. Great is Diana. — “ Here, as in many 
other cases, vociferation supplies the piace of 
argument. Loud and well-repeated utterance is 
sometimes the only effective support of a false 
cause’ (Whedon). City was filled with con- 
fusion — illustrating the Oriental facility fora 
municipal tumult. Having caught (R. V., 
“seized ’) Galus and Aristarchus —two of 
Paul’s associates, whom they probably found at 
the house of Aquila. Gaius does not appear to 
bave been the Gaius of Verbs (Acts 20: 4) nor 
the Gaius of Corinth (1 Cor. 1: 14); he may have 
been the Gaius of Ephesus to whom the Third 
Epistie of John was addressed. Aristarchus 
went to Jerusalem with Paul, was with him in 
his memorable voyage to Rome,and was bis 
companion during his first imprisonment in 
that city. Rushed with one accord into 
the theatre -the open colosseum, or amphi- 
theatre, used for public assemblies, as well as 
giadiatorial shows. The theatre at Ephesus 
could hold 30 000 persons. 


30,31. When Paul would have entered in 
(R. V.,** When Paul was minded to enter in ”’). 
— Hia courage was equal to facing any mob. He 
wanted to defend his companions, too. The 
disciples suffered him not. — They knew too 
well the temper of an Ephesian mob. Certain 
of the chief of Asia. — The American Revisers 
use here the Greek word itself — ‘* Asiarchs.” 
* These officials were ten in number, chosen an- 
nually to superintend the games and festivals 
held in honor of the Emperor and the gods. 
They were selectec from the cities of pr 
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lar. Asia” (Revision Commentary). Which 
were (R. V., * being ’’) his friends. — Paul al- 
ways won the respect and friendship of men of 
rank and influence —Sergius Paulus, Felix, 
Julius the centurion, etc. 


32-34. Assembly was confused (R. V., 
“in confusion’’).— Few knew what the 
cause of the trouble really was. Drew Alex- 
ander out of the multitude. — The Jews 
were anxious to exculpate themselves. They 
wanted the people to know that they were not 
responsible for Paul or his teachings. Possibly 
the Alexander was “ the coppersmith ” to whom 
Paul alludes, in 2 Tim. 4: 14, a8 one of his op- 
posers. When they knew (R. V.,“‘ perceived ’’) 
that he was a Jew. — The old Gentile hate of 
the Jew flamed out at once; they refused to hear 
him. With one voice about the space of two 
hours cried out.—‘ This strange repetition 
was, perhaps, no mere tumultuous expression of 
fervid loyalty to the goddess, but an act of wor- 
ship. Compare a similar procedure on the part 
of the worshipers of Baal in the days of Jezebel, 
who ‘ from morn even until noon cried, saying, 
O Baal, hear us’ (1 Kings 18: 26). The Moham- 
medans and the worshipers of Brahma in India 
to this day often for entire days practice these 
vain, senseless repetitions” (Revision Com- 
tary). 


IV. Illustrative. 


The temple of Diana, or Artemis, was the glory 
of Ephesus, was built of white marble, and was 
esteemed by the ancients one of the wonders of 
the world. The sun, it was said, in its course, 
saw nothing more magnificent than the temple 
at Ephesus. On the night on which Alexander 
the Great was born (356 B. C.), a fanatic, named 
Herostratus, destroyed the temple by fire. It 
rose, however, again speedily from its ashes, and 
was adorned with more sumptuous magnificence 
than before. The ladies of Ephesus contributed 
their jewelry to assist in the restorative work. 
When the Goths eacked Ephesus in 262 A. D., 
the temple was robbed of its treasures and de- 
faced. It was never restored, but gradually fell 
into ruins, and finally became so completely 
covered with the detritus of the river that its 
very site was a matter of conjecture till Mr. 
Wood’s famous discoveries (1863-74). Its mar- 
bles, (however, were ased for other buildings, 
and some of its graceful columns are said to be 
incorporated in the mosque of St. Sophia in 
Constantinople, once a Christian Church. The 
temple of Ephesus was of vast size and exquisite 

proportions — 425 feet in length, 220 in breadth, 
eeperted by 127 columns sixty feet high. 
The folding doors were of cypress wood; the 
part which was not open to the sky was rooted 
over with cedar; the staircase was formed by 
the wood of one single vine from the island ot 
Cyprus. In the 4 treasury, a 
ure was su to be laid up. A estab- 
lishment of celibate priests and vrei priest- 
esses was kept up for the service of goddess. 
The idol of the goddess was very different from 
the fair form of the beautiful huntress Diana. 
represented in Greek art with a bow in her hand 
and a stag at her side. It was a rude, many- 
breasted female figure, ending below the breasts 
in a square pillar carved with ancient symbols 
of bees, corn and flowers. In common with 
other prized images, it was reputed to aave fallen 
from heaven (Howson). 
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A FRIEND TO MAN. 


There are hermit souls that live withdrawn 
In the place of their self-content ; 

There are souls, like stars, ra dwell apart, 
in a fellowless firmamen' 
There are ee —- that blaze their paths 
Where 


bignwa 
But let me five b byt the sid side oat’ the road, 
And be a friend to man. 


Loe eae Bio honey Eee the road, 
W here the race of oe ge by 
the men whoare bad, 


As good 

1 would not sit in the scorner’s seat, 
Or burl the cynic’s ban 

Let me live in a house At the side of the road, 
And be a friend to man. 


| see from my house by the side of the road, 
By the side of the nignway of life, 

The men who with the ardor ot hope, 
The men who are faint with the strife. 

But I Jeane not away from their smiles nor their 


b parte of an infinite plan, 
an me in my house by the side of the road, 
And be a friend to man. 


I know there are brook-gladdened meadows 
ahead, 

And mountains of wearisome beight; 
And the road passes on through the long after- 


noon 
And stretches away to the night. 
a still 1 ae when the travelers rejoice, 
And weep with the strangers that moan, 
Nor live in my house by the side of the road 
Like a man who dwells alone. 


Let me live in my house by +o side of the road, 
W here the race of men go 


= they are bad, ie cihy ody waite, ter 
are 


W ise, tooliake’ and so am | 

Then why should I sit in the scorner’s seat, 
Or hurl the cynic’s ban ? 

Let me live in my house by the side of the road, 
And be a friend to man. 


— Sam. Walter Foss. 





THE SECRET OF CHRISTIAN 
RIENCE. 


Rev. W. Robertson Nicoll, D. D. 


EXPE- 


Prom an address delivered by Dr. Nicoll before a 
Theological School, and published in the British Weekly, 
of London, of which he is editor.) 


PROPOSE to say something about the 
evangelical revival and the 


Controversy between William Law and John Wesley. 


The study of William Law has lately been re- 
newed among us, mainly by the labors of Dr. 
Whyte. His works have been reprinted in a 
cheap and complete form,and another divine 
justly honored by the evangelical church, Rev. 
Andrew Murray, has followed Dr. Whyte in 
publishing a selection from Law’s books. No 
competent judge can doubt for a moment Law’s 
intellectual his in argu- 
ment, his power and charm is wes 
also a very high and leading religious mind — 
religious, perhaps, rather than Christian. 

It is with diffidence that one dissents in any 
way from those who have lately brought Law’s 
works before Christian readers. But it is fair to 
say that since Wesley’s time evangelical theolo- 
gians have looked askanve at much in his writ- 
ings, and I venture to think justly. Law is 
what may be called an extra-Biblical writer, in 
this respect resembling John Foster and differ- 
ing from John Bunyan. Bunyan’s writings are 
saturated with the Scriptures. He says himself, 
“ I was never out of the Bible,” and his mind 
tastened upon it * as a horse- leech on the vein.” 
Law, like Foster, gathered a few great ideas from 
Scripture, and both used their powerful faculties 
tor the illumination and enforcement of these. 
Law does not quote the Bible very frequently, 
nor very correctly, and he assumes the right of 
interpreting expressions which do not suit his 
system in a sense peculiar to himself. In that 
very striking book, “The Penfolk,” Mr. Gil- 
mour deseribes for usa disciple of Law who 
says: “I dinna often quote frae Scripture, for 
it is Mke a fiddle; ye can play ony tune on it to 
people.” Law evidently held the view, de- 
scribed by Robertson Smith as the essence of ra- 
tionalism, that revelations of God are given ad- 
ditional to the Scripture. He said of Wesley 
that he and the Pope were under the same ne- 
cessity of condemning and anathematizing the 
mystery of God revealed by Jacob Bebmen. 


Law’s Theology 


is extremely difficult to characterize justly, and 
I venture to think that the existing attempts in 
this direction are unsatisfactory. You have first 
of all to remember that he to a certain extent al- 
tered his positions from time to time, never so 
far as I know admitting any great change of 
opinion. What is far more difficult is that he 
continually uses Scriptural and theological lan- 
guage in a sense of his own which may very 
easily be misunderstood. I think it would be dit- 
ficult to draw a perfectly consistent scheme from 
Law’s books, to reconcile, for example, his doc- 
trine of apostolic succession and the sophis- 
tical ribaldry on the Invisible Church which are 
to be found in his letters to the Bishop of Ban- 
gor, with his letters to a lady who proposed to 
join the Church of Rome. But on certain points 
he is clear, and these points are so vital to evan- 
gelicalism that I cannot understand those who 
can see no ground for Wesley’s criticism. Let me 
give a few quotations: “The one only work of 
Christ aa the Redeemer is to raise into life the 
smothered spark of heaven in you.” “The 
atonement of the Divine wrath and justice, and 
the extinguishing of sim in the creature are only 
different expressions of the same thing.” When 
Wesley complained that Law grounded nothing 
on * faith in His blood,” Law replied: * What is 





faith in His blood but a hearty willingness and 
& full desire wholly to cease or turn away from 
all heathenish or Jewish practice?” Writing 
against the doctrine of justification by faith 
alone, Law triumphantly quotes from Christ’s 
words at the end of the Sermon on the Mount: 
“Whosoever heareth these sayings of Mine, 
and doeth them, I will liken him unto a wise 
man who built his house upon a rock,” the rock 
according to Law being not the saying, but the 
doing of the sayings. In fact, he goes so far as 
to say expressly that when St. Paul speaks of 
works as unprofitable for salvation he means 
only Jewish or heathenish works. In his later 
days he used to speak passionately against the 
idea of there being any such thing as the wrath 
of God, When confronted by the overwhelm- 
ing Scripture testimony he coolly replied that 
the expressions were al! figurative, and yet he 
speaks in the most orthodox way of Christ be- 
ing the atonement and satisfaction for sin. 
One has to read him carefully and closely before 
discovering that he does not mean by these ex- 
pressions what the apostles meant, or what the 
church has meant. 

In the strict sense Law was a legalist, but he 
is saved by his singularly firm hold of the trath 
that all life in the creature must come from the 
birth of the holy nature of God. No one in- 
sisted more than he did on the sublimity of 
what the Christian life may bs and ought to be, 
and on the supernatural powers that are avail- 
able for reaching that height. An extremely 
able, but as I venture tothink not too scrupu- 
lous controversialist, Law never hesitated, nev- 
er admitted himself to be in the wrong, and 
treated all differences not indeed with per- 
sonal acrimony, but with a cold disdain. Nev- 
ertheless it cannot be doubted by any one who 
looks into the subject that if Wesley had con- 
tinued to be a disciple of William Law, the 
evangelical revival, so far as it depended on 
Wesley, would never have existed. When 


Wesley Broke from Law 


he struck on the way of salvation. It was Peter 
Bohler who led Wesley intothe truth. “ Here- 
in is a mystery, here the wise men of the world 
are lost. Let Thy blood be a propitiation for 
me.” Ever after when Wesley talked of the 
doctrine of the satisfaction of Christ, he spoke 
of it as the inmost mystery of the faith. Christ 
loved His own body less than His mystical 
body the church, and theref gave the former 
for the latter. Wesley never admitted, and we 
must never admit, that the doctrine of satisfac- 
tion can be made perfectly accessible to the 
human reason. St. Paul leads us not into the 
regions of common sense, but !nto those of pro- 
found and awful mystery. Only it is to be 
maintained that by actual spiritual trial we 
may know the doctrine and prove it, and live 
by it, and experience the blessing of justifica- 
tion. We may understand how the church lives 
in the strength of her one perpetual oblation 
and sacrifice, and why the awful Apocalyptic 
voices do not cease to cry, “ Worthy is the 
Lamb that was slain.” The spirit in which 
Wesley contemplated the great life-giving 
truth is expressed in his own quotation from 
Madame Schurmann’s pampbiet: *‘ It is precious 
to those who feel the weight of their sins, who 
know that they are by nature children of wrath, 
and at the same time utterly incapable either of 
paying the debt or rising from the death of sins, 
of conquering themselves, the world, and the 
devil, or meriting eternal life.” 

Yet Law’s views have commended themselves 
from opposite sides to well-accred ited evangel- 
ical divines. 

Dr. Whyte, 


on his side, bas done the church lasting service 
by bis profound consciousness of sin, by the 
keenness with which he recognizes the frailty 
that clings to even the best works of man, by 
the sharpness with which he realizes the sense 
of personal guilt. Law’s teaching about human 
nature and about the Divine requirement have 
taken hold of him, and greatly reinforced a 
tendency that already existed. We need such 
preaching, and we never needed it more than at 
a time when the corruption of human nature is 
preached not so much by believing men as by 
great unbelieving teachers like Ibsen. Many of 
us have fallen into the Roman error of think- 
ing, if we do not dare to say, that the corrup- 
tion of human nature is monstrously exagger- 
ated, a doctrine from which the idea of 
supererogation naturally springs. Rut there is 
a danger in the truer view. It is the danger of 
forgetting in the torturing consciousness of sin 
the true and everlasting distinction between 
those who are justified and those who are not 
justified. If justification and pardon are con- 
founded, Christians will come to believe that 
when pardon needs renewal, justification needs 
renewal also. They will cometo think that they 
are in as unsheltered and perilous a state as they 
were before reconciliation. The end will be a 
dejection and weariness of the soul utterly 
foreign to the buoyancy and triumph of the 
aposties,a shrinking from the great language 
which it becomes the redeemed of the Lord to 
use. It is true that in all things we offend and 
come short, but it is true, also, that to those 
who believe in Jesus there is granted a great 
and permanent blessing that cannot be touched 
by the infirmities, follies, and sins which are 
daily confessed, and daily need forgiveness. 
Justification is redaced to insignificance and 
worthlessness if day by day we can be thrown 
back into the wretchedness of being under the 
Divine condemnation. 

No preaching can be fully evangelical which 
does not recognize in every part the infinite 
significance of this separation. Dr. Dale said 








with much truth that the great secret of Mr. 
Spurgeon’s power was that he was always fully 
conscious of his own full justification before 
God. There are those before the preacher who 
in Christ are justified. They are to be called to 
sanctification. There are those who are not 
justified, and they are to be told that they can- 
not sanctify themselves, and that their first step 
is to enter by faith into the condition in which 
they are accepted in the Beloved as righteous, in 
which they enter into what is rather unity than 
union with Christ, in which all the sanctifying 
forces of the Holy Ghost work upon their souls. 
And it has to be continually realized that in the 
Christian experience the sense of personal guilt 
and the sense of personal deliverance ought not 
to be severed. If there is no sense of personal 
guilt, the experience will be at the very best 
superficial, and if*there is no sense of personal 
deliverance, the experience will be one of groun- 
ing and burden, an experience in which the soul 
is an exile from the joy of our Lord. 
On the other hand, 
Mr. Murray 

is attracted by Law’s call to perfection, and his 
high standard of Christian holiness. Of Mr. 
Murray’s teaching generally I have no right to 
speak, but he is more or less identified in the 
public mind with the school of teachers who 
prociaim that a higher Christian life is accessi- 
ble. He mistakes in the most amazing way the 
ground of Wesley's severance from Law. These 
theologians for the most part make compara- 
tively little of the satisfaction of Christ to the 
Divine justice, though some of them honestly 
accept it. They get rid of the sense of guilt. 
They do not seem to have much or anything to 
confess. They have doubtless done great serv- 
ice in showing that Christians are prone to rest 
satisfied with a lower degree of attainment and 
joy than that which Christ has made possible. 
That we should ceaselessly sspire to be alto- 
getuer hopeful, altogether loving, altogether 
believing, altogether Christian — that is the 
will of God. And it is right to acknowledge 
that the Scriptures plainly teach us that expe- 
riences which many of us have never shared are 
possible to the soul that trasts in Christ. We 





must not make too much of sin or allow it to | 
obscure the effects of grace. We must not deny | 


that great victories have been won by the Spirit 
of God in human souls. Who can forget the 
tenderness, the triamph,the quick hope with 
which the Holy Ghost through the mouth of 
His servants welcomes every victory over evil ? 

But there are grave dangers of forgetting that 
we cannot atone either by sorrow or by right- 
eousness, that it is on the finished work of Christ, 
and on that alone, that we must rely. These 
teachers so far as 1 know, like Law, insist on the 
fact that all Christian graces are the fruits of 


the Spirit of Christ, but even though they are, 
they no more avail for salvation than if they 
were not. It is possible to dweil on these graces 
until we actually rest upon them for our salva- 
tion, and seem to lose the very need of pardon. 

As to whether perfection may be attained in 
this life it is not necessary to dogmatize. Doubt- 
Iss the Divine Spirit may subdue and ennoble 
our disordered natures beyond what may easily 
be deemed possible. It is a question of experi- 
ence, and it may be that many of us are of 
opinion after years and years of communion 
with them that certain buman beings have at- 
tained perfection, the perfection that reveals the 
quality and power of a life that is higher than 
the earthly. But even if it is so, how could 
those spirits claim to be perfect ? If they were 
perfect they would be perfect in a kind, pure 
self-forgetfulness that would not know its per- 
fection. Such people as I have spoken of are 
quite unconscious of the goodness of which 
they are the temples. As to those who profess 
to be perfect, it is but just to say that they 
usually make the claim with faltering lips. But 
has the claim ever been allowed ? Is the type of 
character formed at perfection meetings even up 
tothe ordinary standard of the Uhristian char- 
acter’ Is it not rather the type of a Christian- 
ity which has turned to pietism? And the 
pietistic morality is piety. Morality in the 
pietistic view is the sanctification of the indi- 
vidual. In this form of religion the real prob- 
lem is not dealt with. Pietism does not face life 
and conquer it, and throw the many-chambered 
mansions of the soul into one. Resting upon its 
own achievement it becomes a kind of Christian 
end#monism. 

In short, 


One Error is Common to Both Schools. 


They look within and not without — one on in- 
dwelling sin and the other on indwelling right- 
eousness. To say that Christ came merely to re- 
veal a higher morality is to be outside of Caris- 
tianity. For then He would have come to thrust 
the world into a deeper condemnation. Bat, 
blessed be His name, He came not to condemn 
the world, but that the world, through Him, 
might be saved. I know no Christian teacher 
who maintains that Christianity is a system of 
ethice. But many forget that, when He declared 
His saving purpose, He went on, and that in the 
very budding aod beginning of His 2#reer, to 
explain how it wasto be effected: “‘ As Moses 
lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, even so 
must the Son of Man be lifted up, that whoro- 
ever believeth in Him should not perish, but 
have everlasting life.” “It is not in our own 
wounds,” says Vinet, “but in the wounds of 
Jesus that we must put our hands.” And forws 
there is no merit but the merit of His atoning 
sacrifice. 
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The Conferences. 


New Hampshire Conference. 


Concord District. 


Milan.— We found a fine congregation here 
on Sunday morning ready for an old-fasbioned 
love-teast and to listen to the preaching of the 
Word. The latest born of the pastor's family 
was baptized at the close of the love-feast. 
There is an increasing religious interest in this 
community. Several have recently sought the 
Lord and the church is being quickened. 


West Milan. — Here was another old - fashioned 
love-teast — probably the first one ever held in 
the place; certainly the first oneever attended by 
many of the people. It was a very enjoyable 
occasion. 

Tuesday, August 3, the dedication of the new 
church occurred. It was a great occasion. It 
should have taken place many weeks ago, but 
they waited for a traveling salesman, who claims 
to have an office somewhere at 36 Bromfield St., 
to send them the pulpit set, which never came. 
Finally the pastor went to Boston, to find that 
no one knew any such party. He purchased a 
set very quickly,and within three hours from 
the time he reached the city, had the work done 
and was on the boat ready for Portland. Many 
feared that as the day had been put off so long 
the enthusiasm of the people would have evap- 
orated; but in this all were happily disap- 
pointed. The services began Monday evening, 
when Rev. A. H. Drury ens Tuesday 
morning Rev. W. T. Carter delivered the sermon. 
In the afternoon the service of dedication 
occurred, with a sermon by the pr siding elder, 
and in the evening Rev. Guy Lawton, of Guild- 
hall, Vt., was the preacher. The church was 
elaborately decorated with planis and cut 
flowers, and looked beautiful. It is a very 

retty edifice, built after one of the Church 
oxtension plans,and has cost a little over $2,800. 
Notwithstanding many of the men were not 
present on account of the splendid haying 
weather, yet the house was filled with an inter- 
ted In tion with the open- 





es pany. 
i service the tor, Rev. Willis Holmes, 
baptized two edulte and one infant, and received 
four into full membership. This gives them 
now about 40 full members, and still- leaves 
about 35 on probation, where less than a year 
ago there was not a member, and scarcely a 
converted person in the community. he 
change has been one of the wonders of grace. 
The question that interestea many was how 
much money could be secured toward the debt. 
There was $1,451 unprovided for. A grant of 
$200 from the Church Extension Society was 
promised, provided the debt could be cut down 
so that they would not carry over $800. That 
made it necessary for them to secure $451. One 
of the trustees felt that, being all poor people 
and having eoenely paid liberally, they could 
hardly raise anything, scarcely more than $20. 
Some others said they might get $100. ‘ihe 
pastor with bis courage and faith thought it 
might reach $200. We went at it, and in just 
one hour’s time gy ae received, = cash and 
good pled $460. y were a happy com- 
ny. Pion they sang the doxology twice over! 
r. Holmes was up to shouting point. It wasa 
glorious day for West Milan. The house was 
then formally set apart for the worship of God 
amid the rejoicings of the people. 


Stark. — Things improve on this charge. Rev. 
W. T. Carter found no Sunday-school when he 
went there; now they have three, with an 
a attendance of 80. The Epworth League 
is active and helpful. The claim is nearly paid 
up to date. e an interesting communion 

ice — the first one they have had for a long 
time. 


po; 

church but our own, ought to support a pastor, 
and do it well. ‘bere is work enough here for 
one man ail the time. If they succeed, such a 
thing must come, and come soon. They are 
looking toward it by raising the claim this year 
from $525 to $600. Rev. E. R. Perkins’ work is 
— much appreciated. Stratford has people 
and territory enough to care for their owp 
pastor,and some of them feel they should in 
order to — more rapidly. They enjoy the 
labors of . Perkins, and wish they bad him 
among them seven days a week. Nearly every 
dollar of the claim at each is paid upto 
date. One man at Stratford bas been converted 
within a few weeks. The pastor ls very much 
encouraged. 


South Columbia.— When Mr. —- — to 
this charge he found a great scarcity of mem- 
bers, though the Conference Minutes reported 
14 members and probationers. He discovered 
the three on probation, but is searching the four 

ints of the compass, and asking the question, 
Where are the eleven ? Quite a large number of 
people come out to the Sunday service, but a 
very few are interested in the spiritual work. 
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However, there are some hopeful indications, 
and the pastor is happy in the work. 


East Colebrook and East Columbia. — Over 
these hills and valleys the pastor, Rev. Geo. R. 
Locke, bas traveled more than seven hundred 
miles since the first of May in doing the Lord’s 
work. He is taitnfully busy in his Master’s 
service, and is looking for the salvation of souls. 
He and his family have been spending ten days 
in vacation at Old Orchard, enjoying a much- 
needed rest. 


Colebrook. — There is an increasing interest in 
the work at Colebrook. The pastor, Rev. E. N. 
Jarrett, is winning favor with the people asa 
fine preacher and very faithful pastor. There is 
an improvement in the spiritual tone. At the 
last communion 7 were admitted to full mem- 
bership. 


Stewartstown and Beecher’s Falis.— One was 
baptized and one received by letter at the last 
visit of the presiding elder. At Beecher’s Falls 
the hall where we hold services has been re- 
modeled and enlarged, and is now a very attract- 
ive place. Rev. A. W. Frye works this field 
very faithfully. 


Pittsburg. —On the 10th of July Rev. W. 8. 
Frye, a local preacher from Wesley Church, 
Haverhill, climbed the hills with his wife and 
baby, and stopped at this town nearest the head 
of the Connecticut River. He was very kindly 
received by the people,and at once began his 
work asa pastor of the scattered flock. Large 
congregations are present thus far. They have 
an interesting Sunday-scbool. A service is held 
each Sunday in the school-house at the Con- 
necticut Lake, with an excellent attend 
The larger part of the pay thus far is in vi- 
sions, and of these there is a great abundance. 
It does not look now as if there was any danger 
of the pastor or his family going hungry. He 
bas great faith that God will perform a work of 
grace among this people. e are much grati- 
tied at the outlook. 





North Haverhill. — We visited this charge in 
the absence of the pastor, but found everytbing 
moving well. B. 


Dover District. 


East Hampstead. — July 4, 73 were present in 
the congregation. The society is fall of enthu- 
siasm. Rev. S.N. Fogg is working for results, 
and must realize them. At North and South 
Danville Mr. Fogg holds one service each month 
in connection with the Free Baptists. 


Rochester is planning for the Hedding Camp 
meeting. This society believes in camp-meet- 
inge; so does its pastor. Rev. Wm. Ramsden, 
secretary of the Association, has sent out a very 
neat “‘ prospectus ’’ to all the preachers. 


East Rochester. — Fi are in good condi- 
tion. Rey. E.8. Coller touches the bearts and 
pocket-books of the people. Mrs. Coller and 
daughter are visiting friends in Keene. 


West Hampstead bas a Junior League of 32 

members, of which the church has reason to be 

roud. The efficient factor in this work is Miss 
ary Knott, daughter of the pastor. 


Sandown.— Mrs. Willis Odell, of Buffalo, 
N. Y., bes been stopping a few weeks at her old 
home. Rev. C. H.Smith supplied Mr. Keeler’s 
church at Epping one Sabbath. 


Fremont.— The church has good mg 
tions, good singing, and good pone Vv. 
I. is enjoying bis work, and the people 
are ying him. 

East Kingston.—The work goes well. Rev. 
J. G. Cairns is growing in favor with the people. 


Lawrence. — Companies of the Boys’ Brigade 
from St. Paal’s and St. Luke’s have greatly 
enjoyed a week’s outing at Hedding. Rev. C. 
Byrue and Rev. W. 8. Searle were with the boys 
in spirit and presence. 


Methuen.—The Sabbath services are held in 
the Oity Hall while the church is being re- 
paired. Rev. L. L. Eastman and wife are stop- 
ping -y their cottage at the Hedding Camp- 
ground. 





Portsmouth. — Mrs. Warren is enjoying her 
visit in Eogiand. Rev. William Warren will act 
as organist at the camp-meeting. Rev. J. L. 
Felt, of Suncook, will take charge of the sing- 
ing. 

Greenland, — Rev. J. A. M. Chapman, D. D., 
of the Philadelphia Conf ,a Pp t res- 
ident of Greeniand, will preach at the camp- 





meeting. 


Hampton.— Rev. D. W. Downs finds a pleas- 
ant home with this people. His sermons are 
highly appreciated. 

Smithtown. — A little daughter recently came 
into the home of Rev. W. B. Locke. The meet- 
ines are well attended, and a good spirit pre- 


Salisbury. — Mrs. Teylor has perfected her 
plans for the Woman’s Foreign Missionary an- 
niversaries at the camp- meetings. 


Hedding. — Marked improvements have been 
made on the g d ‘the cott are well 
filled. The holiness camp- meeting has been en- 
joyed. The summer schools are new in full 


here, Aug. 23-28. Let the people rally to this 
spiritual feast. At the ay te there will 
be a children’s hour each ewe Epworth 
League service. Dr. David Ela, of the New 
Engiand Conference, will preach during the 
meeting. 


The district stewards’ meeting will be held 
Wednesday, Aug. 25, at 1 o’clock. The annual 
meeting will occur at 4 P. M. of the same day. 

EMERSON. 





Manchester District. 


The rural districts are suffering financially 
worse than at any previous time in their histo- 
ry. The people bave in several charges this 
yeer found ita woful necessity to reduce the 
claim of the pastor, and although here and 
there a man among the church stewards is 
found whose personal estate has | y 
some means, t good men generally have too 
much sympathy for their neighbors to keep 
pastoral claims up to any point above the sup- 
posed i of the age parishioner in t 
charge. 


Munsonville. — Rev. H.C. Sawyer is in poor 
healtb, and his inability to give need/ul atten- 
tion to pastoral work bas had a discouraging 
effect upon the morale of the charge for two 
Sabbaths. Mr. Wm. Weston, of Antrim, bas 
rendered gratuitous service in this pulpit. 


Henniker. — Effort ts being made by Rev. 
B. P. Judd to do sometbing in the way of nec- 
essary church repairs. The ceiling needs renew 
ing and the vestry is ina d condition. 





Some think a remodeling by which the present 
dience-room should be so divided as to do 


service for both vestry and audience-room, 





would be the best possible arrangement. 
Whether that can be done without financial re- 
enforcement, is a question. 


Claremont. — Rev. James Cairns is just re- 
turniug from his four weeks’ vacation, during 
two Sabbaths of which the church was closed, 
and one Sabbath was supplied by arrangement 
of the presiding elder, with slight expense, and 
the other with no expense, to the society. . 
ll, the Ladies’ Social Union of this church, 
numbering about sixty, gathered in their chap- 
el to welcome home the pastor apd family. 
Supper was served at 8 o’clock, after which 
@ social time was enjoyed. The chapel 
and tables were beautifully decorated with 
flowers. Allare delighted to have Mr. Cairns 
back again, as he has a host of friends not only 
in the church, but outside as well. 


Derry Depot is doing excellent work in Gospel 
evangelism. A former pastor, Rev. W A. Mayo, 
delighted the large audiences at three services 
on Sunday, Aug. 8, and the day will be remem- 
bered as one of great profit. The parsonage is 
in pevous oferection, and the pastor’s house- 
re : will doubtless be in it before Thanks- 
giving. 


Hedding Camp ground. — Pastors Allen and 
Atkinson are putting in bard work at the Hed- 
ding caterer’s job for the month of August. 


Claremont and Wilmot Camp-meetings. — 
Several pastors are heartily secondipg the efforts 
of the presiding elder to make the best possible 
use of camp-meeting opportunities at Clare- 
mont and Wilmot this year. May our evangel 
prove grandly effective at each in winning souls 
and building up the kingdom! 


East Lempster.— A good interest prevails. 
One young man has recently united on proba- 
tion. Rey. W. A. Hudson’s ministry is appre- 
ciated by the people. 


Contoocook and Webster have given their pas- 
tor a two weeks’ vacation for rest, which he 
wisely takes at the time of the presiding elder’s 
visit, thus avoiding the necessity of closing the 
church on the Sabbath. 


North Salem is finding prosperity under Rev. 
N. Fisk’s ministry. One young woman united 
with the church on probation at the August 
communion. 


Peterboro. — The work of material improve- 
ment is going on very well. The new ceil- 
ings and newly painted walls and woodwork, 
with new carpet, will make the audience-room 
very pleasant. There is no debt, thanks to the 
self-sacrificing offerings of some of the home 
bandful as well*s to the generosity of a non- 
resident friend who does not always let his left 
hand know what his right hand doeth. Rev. 
J. H. Vincent is doing excellent service here for 
church and school board, and all would, of 
course, be glad if he could remain until the 
time limit removes him from this pastorate. 


Concerning the “ bongarly compensation ” of- 
fered to student supplies: If the young men 
prefer not to supply, they have their option. 
Some experiences with young theologues are 
quite suggestive. A very talented young man 
who is on excellent terms with himself wants to 
supply while a sick minister is away for a 
month. The minister’s claim is $700 besides 
house, $100 of which comes from an outside 
perty. The student is offered by the sick pastor 
$10 per week and Sunday entertainment for 
y services, but he indignantly refuses the 
beggarly compensation! There may be more 
than one point of view from which to look at 
this matter, and a map may be so long a presid- 
ing elder as to be disquali for that sympa- 
thy with the supply which he should have. 
SIRRO 





——— 


Maine Conference. 


Portland District. 
Maryland Ridge. — The new pastor, Rev. D. 
elson, is meeting with success in securing at- 
tendance at the Sunday services. is house-to- 
house visitation is certain to bring a harvest of 
souls. The people are scattered over a large dis- 
trict and is are frequent, but many signs 
are eucouraging for a revival. 





Ogunquit. — Rev. John W. Eltzholtz, a stu- 
dent in ton School of Theology, a this 
charge during the summer months. There are 
less than a dozen members left in the charch, 
but they have a beautiful house of worship in 
the midst of alarge and growing community, 
and they do not feel like giving up the struggie. 
A faithful pastor for the fall and winter months 
and a good revival will make Ogunquit a : 
perous c . Mr. Eltzholtz has done faithful 
work and will be ney | remembered by the 
— congregations that listened to his preach- 


South Eliot. — Rev. E. W. Kennison has re- 
organized the Epworth League at Kittery First 
Charch. A large number eae and much en- 
thusiasm was manifested. This is the best plan 
for reaching the many young people in our 
smaller churches. May there be a chapter on 
every charge in the Portland District! Much 
depends upon the tact and interest of the pas- 





tor. We must train our young people in loyalty 
to Methodism. 


Pleasantdale. — The old chapel that bas been 
moved so many miles, doing service in at least 
three places, has been moved to the rear of the 
church lot. The new church will be commenced 
atonce. The pastor, Rev. J. H. Roberts, helps 
in moving the ehurch, materially and spiritually. 


Portland. — President Dunton of Claflin Uni- 
versity p ted the int ts of that school in 
Congress St. and Chest St. Churches, Aug. 8. 
The congregations were | for August. It 
would be a good thing for neral interests 
of the Freedmen’s Aid Society if all our 
churches could hear Dr. Dunton and other work- 
ers from the field. 


Eliot. — There have been four conversions re- 
cently, making sixteen since Conference. There 
are hindrances to summer revivals on every 
charge, buc they can be overcome by careful 
planning and persistent effort with the help of 
the Holy Spirit. 

Kennebunkport. The pastor, Rev. HL. 
Nichols, baptized one candidate at Cape Por- 
poise. The Ladies’ Parsonage Aid Society re- 
cently paid $150 on the indebtedness of the par- 
sonage. E. 0. 








Augusta District. 


Madison. — Last month pentecosta! services 
were conducted by Dr. Carradine, of St. Louis. 
The services were well attended, and the preach- 
ing was searching, strong and powerful. Man 
came to the altar for a pure heart and for the en- 
duement of power. Quitea number will soon 
be baptized. 


Skowhegan. — On July 4 the pastor, Rev. B. C, 
Wentworth, received 18 ipto full membership 
and baptized 4. He attended and greatly en- 
joyed the Toronto Convention. 


Gardiner is forging ahead materially and 
spiritually. A large, new, and thoroughly 
equipped shoe factory is just commencing oper- 
ations. Twelve have been converted since Con- 
ference. and others are seeking the Lord at 
nearly every service. Such crowds come to the 
Sunday evening service that the meetings 
are heid in the audience-room. By actual count 
375 were ——— on a recent evening. Kev. 
A. A. Lewis deems this better than a vacation. 
While the other churches are closed, the Meth- 
odist church has large audiences, not only on 
Sunday morning and evening, but also at its mia- 
week meetings. The class meeting attendance 
has greatly increased, and the Wednesday even- 
ing prayer- meetings are large and enthusiastic. 
Levi Bowie, over 80 years old, and Mrs. George 
Towle, another of the older members, have been 
recently home. James Church and fam- 
ily have been greatly afflicted in the death of a 
bright and promising son and brother. 


Augusta. — Rev. C. 8. Cummings is spending 
& week in camp with his comrades. He is chap- 
lain of the First Regiment Infantry, N. G.S. M. 
The preaching services ere continued through 
the summer; he gets bis vacation by exchang- 
ing. Sunday, Aug 5, was very hot, but the 
church was well fi at the morning service. 
Material im: ments are — the order of the 
ds are in p of grad- 
for a large shoe factory. The State House is 
being put in first-class condition. 
Hallowell. — There is no cessation of services 
here, and attendance and interest are good. At 
our recent visit we bad the privilege of ad- 
dressing the reform club which has kept up its 
meetings steadily tor a good many years. 


Oakland and Sidney.—The pastor, Rey. C. 
Purington, ae wile who have both bee 

» are enjoy @ vaca’ among their 

mds in Bowdoiuham. At a recent quarterly 

meetivg service the evening was devoted toa 

by the presla y Ana yt tne 

s same at 

Slaney Vv. oo. Buffam, of Auburn, a a 

telling temperance address at a grove- meeting. 
We called on Mrs. Ellis of this town who 

more than one hundred years old, and who lives, 

~~ change bee fosece, in the anes Seats she 

born. For a BD years she has been 

8 follower of Christ. d 


Kent’s Hill. — Whatever may have been the 
mistakes and blunders of one trantee of the 


Siem the candid fon of the blic 
y= that Methodiom stands Pg mmnn 
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A NEST OF 4. 


The old custom of keeping a nest of tables in the draw- 
ing-room is coming back into fashion again. It was asensi- 
ble custom, and we are having many inquiries for such tables 
today. Every one welcomes the revival. 

Preterably the tables should be of inlaid mahogany or 





finished in Japanese lacquer with gold decoration. We 
offer here a beautiful set of four mahogany tables at only 
$38. They are of generous size, and very cheap at this price. 

The largest table is most elaborately built. The entire top is a splendid example of 
Dutch Marquetry. There is a profusion of roses, flowers and vines introduced in all of 
Nature’s colors by the use of rare Oriental woods. 

All the other tables have Marquetry borders on the tops, legs and frames. The dif- 
ferent heights and sizes of the four tables add to their convenience. 





PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


48 CANAL STREET. 
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perance and ~ Ng mery This schoo! has a 


splendid history a an ex- 
face able iteaity, and it must have a 
splendid fature. Parents can send their cbil- 


dren to noschool where thar will be more ably 
and — ta cared for in body, mind and soul 
than here. prospect is for the fall 
term. Let us not merely criticise, but pray for 
this maguihoont agency. 


Camp eatin Notes. — Rev. J. M. Buffam 
will condest © hildren's meetings at East Liver- 
3 and probably at Stro lt is ex 

©. Haddock will 4 at the 
Strong Hpk eth meer pee y Rev. H. E. 
Frohock will be among the helpers at North 
Anson. 


Personal — We expect to be settled in Augus- 
ta about the middle of September. eu 





New England Conference. 


South District. 


mond.—Though the veteran Rev. 
Vv = Witting is away visiting the old home ia 
Sweden, bis a le here f neither him nor 


his, but t e pleasure in doing little things 
to remind t - that they are still loved. Last 
Monday t called on Mrs. Witting, and in 
memory of ina’s Day — ber name’s day — 


made a festival in her behalf, leaving substantial 
tokens of their love and appreciation, as well as 
devoting the evening to music and sucial inter- 
course. 


Personal.—Dr. Emerson Warner, for many 
years a leading member — trustee of Trinity 
Chureh, — his wife, has just returned from 
their second trip around the world. They left 
America on March 4, and reached Worcester on 
Jaly 31, paving in the interval traveled 30,000 
miles by water and 5.000 by land. Their tormer 
trip was made in 1891- 92, and it yn my | 
{oteresting to note that, save in starting from 
England and landing at Vancouver, the two 
journeys in no way  eoineided. This time i, 
sailed away from Britain, touching at —— 
thence passing down the —— — Cape 
Town, then to Australia, New , Tasma- 
nia, the Sandwich Islands and Britis, ‘America. 
The best result of the long excursion is improved 
health for the Doctor, so that he again under- 
takes his a. a ‘ae he has long been 
av acknowledged lea 


Worcester. — That indefatigable worker, Rev. 
Alonzo Sanderson, bas once more b 
tent-meeting in Greenville, Leicester, and, as of 
yore, is meeting success. One of the best proots 
ot his 7  & his ability to get work out 
of others. He is slowest kind of a laggard 
whom, sooner or a “thie local boben. oo does not 
lead in his employ, and the best of it is that 
they all be it pays for who wouldn’t help a 
man who works rd himself? Among those 
contributing to the aan of the tent-mecting, 
1 discover the names of nearly all the local 
Methodist clergy, and be will press in other 
denominations as well. 


Swedish. —Already our Northmen brethren 


are making extensive jons for their 
Sterling camp-meeting, which will follow im- 
mediately the session. fervor and 


regular 
spiritual presence their meeting often excels 


The Power of Christian Song. 


WO Americans who were crossing the At- 
lantic, met in the cabin on Sunday 
night to sing hymns. As they sang the last 
hymn, “ Jesus, Lover of my Soul,” one of them 
heard an exceedingly rich and beautiful voice 
behind bim. He looked around, and although he 
did not know the fece he thought that he knew 
the voice,so when the music ceased, he turned 
and asked the man if he had not been in the 
civil war. Tbe man replied that he had been a 
Confederate soldier. 

“ Were you at such a place on such a night ?” 
asked the first. 

“ Yes,’’ he replied; ‘and a curious thing hap- 
pened that night which this hymo hes recalled 
to my mind. I was posted on sentry duty near 
the edge of a wood. It was a dark vight and 
very cold, and I was a little frightened because 
the enemy were supposed to be very near. About 
midnight, when everything was very still and 
I was feeling homesick and miserable and weary, 
I thought tbat I would comfort myself by pray- 
ing and singing ahymr. | remember singing 
this hymn, — 

“* All my trust on Thee is stayed, 
All my help from Thee I bring, 
Cover my defenceless head 
With the shadow of Thy wing.’ 
After singing that, a strange peace came down 
upon me, and through the long night I felt no 
more fear.” 

“ Now,” said the other, “ listen to my story. I 
was a Union soldier and was in the wood that 
night with a party of scouts. I saw you stand- 
ing, although I did not see your face. My men 
had their rifles focused upon you, waiting the 
word to fire, but when you sang out, — 

“* Cover my defen eless head 
With the shadow of Thy wing.’ 
I said, ‘ Boys, lower your rifies, we 
home.’ ”’ — Henry Drummond. 


Church Register. 


HBRALD CALENDAR. 


will go 











Meddi Oh Asso. School 

and Assembly, at Hedding Camp-ground, Aug. 2-21 
Empire Grove Camp-meeting, Aug. 12 2% 
Richmond Vamp-meeting, Aug. 12-23 
Martha’s Vineyard Camp-meeting, Aug. 16-23 
Weirs Camp meeting, Aug. 16-20 
East Livermore Camp-meeting, Aug. 16-23 
Rockland Dist. Camp-meeting at Nobleboro, Aug. 16-21 
Morrisville Camp-meeting, Aug. 17-22 
Nortbport Camp-meeting, Aug. 23-28 
Willimantic Camp- meeting, Aug. 23-29 
Hedding Camp-meeting, Aug. 23 28 
Asbury Grove Camp-meeting, Aug. 23-30 
North Anson Camp-meeting, Aug. 23-30 
Allen Camp- meeting at Strong, Me., Aug. 23-29 





that of the people who long since 
the grounds. ~ Quis. 


Worth District. 


Cambridge. — Trinity Boys’ Clab was in 
camp at Hemi Iton the week of Aug.1-6. Al- 
though the numbers are smaller than in the 
last two years, the joterest bas bas been good and 
the Pauiain im talong all lines. Rev. 
C. EB. ulding, who organized the club, was 
the ph = of the club during the camp. 


Clinton. — Mr. Leon Dorr, who was elected to 
succeed Rev. A. M. Osgood as ident of the 
N orth District at the annual convention 
held in Cambridge in June last, has been com- 
on account of ii] health, and 


r. Osgood has hen unanimously chosen by the 
cabinet of the district ident for the balance of 
the year. While rel eee ee respon- 


sible duties in, the pressure is so great that 
Mr. Osgood wase at last consented to accept the 
position. 


West District. 


Winchendon. — There have been six conver- 
sions since the | of the Conference 
year,and7 have been ined. ey 
the pastor, Rev. Arthur L. Howe. been 
raised $100, and at the end of the test "4 quarter 
there was more than enough money to meet all 
demands. The Sunday cop ation, also 


Wednesday eveni meetings, ly in- 
13! ~4 On the 5th ot July there 
bration, with fire- 


—_——_ 


creased in attendance. 
was a Sunday-school ceie' 

works. About four hundred were in 
attendance. One pleasant feature of the occa- 
sion was the presentation to the pastor and 
wife of a beautiful lamp. R. 


a 





The Central Christian Advocate says: “ The 
church member who doesn’t take a relig- 
fous weekly is to be pitied. And his pastor 
should wrestle with him in hope of winning 
him into rational and more religious ways.” 


Apropos to our comment last week upon the 
position which American Baptists, in distinc- 
tion from nglish Baptists, so strenuously take 
concerning the administration of the sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper, is the following charac- 
teristic paragraph in last week’s Examiner of 
New York, one of the very able Baptist papers 
of this country: — 

Ae Dc aaye: "At the opening of 
North —_ says: ‘ open 

the morning meetings fw oy Ty audi- 
torium, Mr. Moody sprinkled a little oniid. This 
procedure peadeced somewhat of a o— 
amon pn @ practical 

diation of pu “ordination thea the supposed pre pre- 
requisite to the exercise ‘inisterial 
functions. 








‘ling Camp Avg. 23-27 


North Anson Camp-meeting, Aug. 23-30 
Laure! Park Camp-meeting, Aug. 23 30 
Claremont Junction Vamp-meeting, Aug. 24-30 
Sheldon Camp-meeting, Aug. 25-31 
Bucksport Dist. Eastern Div. Ep. League 
Convention, at East Machias camp-ground 
(Jacksonville), Aug. 27, 2% 


Groveton Camp-meeting, 
East Machias Camp-meeting, 
Wilmot (N. H.) Camp-meeting, 


Ang. 30 to Bept. 4 
Aug. 30-Sept. 4 
Aug. 30-Sept. 4 





MINISTERS’ WIV8S’ ASSOCIATION. — The annual 
meeting of the East District Ministers’ Wives’ Assoct- 
ation will be heli Aug. 23, at 10 a.m.,in the Melrose 
House at Asbury Grove. Launch will be served at 
1 o’clock at % cents a plate. The usual large attend- 
ance is desired. A. M. TiRRELL, Oor. Sec. 





STERLING CAMP- MEETING — EPWORTH LEAGUE 
DAY. — Monday, Aug. 33, will be Epworth League day 
at Sterling Camp-meeting. An attractive program is 
being arranged, consisting ot department conferences, 
round tables, q jon-boxes, short add by suc. 
ceseful laymen and Revs. ©. A. Crane and George H. 
Spencer, with an evening sermon by Rev. W. T. Perrin. 
Special musical selections, consisting of solos, quartets, 
and the League chorus, will be a featare of the day's 
enjoyment. The Toronto convention will be given a 
generous place on the program, which begins at 10.30 
a.m. The patronizing Leagues having soclety houses 
on the ground are desirous of making this day the most 
helpful ever seen at old Steriing, and they hope and 
pray for such spiritual refresbing that the entire week 
may surpass any previous meeting. 

A. M. Oseoon, 
President North District Epworth League. 








TO MEDICAL AND PROFESSIONAL STUDENTS 
ENTERING COLLEGE THIS YEAR: — All friends of 
men who intend to enter professional and other schools 
in large cities will be glad to learn of one of the most 

phases of student life in educational centres 
like New York, Boston, Chicago, and Philadelpbia, 
namely, the Intercollegiate Young Mev’s Christian As- 
sociation. By binding together the Christian men it 
has already been enabled to accomplish an extensive 
social and religious work, but no feature is of more in- 
terest at this time tpan the welcome which it extends 
to new students. During the first few days of the 
term, upper class men willingly give their time to aid- 
ing the new student. From a carefully comptied list of 
reliable houses, they guide him to good lodgings, thus 
saving him a weary search and the possibility of get- 
ting unawares into one of the man-traps with which 
large cities abound. They present bim with a students’ 
handbook, containing a map and other indispensable 
inpformation. If he so desire, they introduce him to 
city pastors and to leading college men, who will not 
only cheer him a bit, but stimalate him in right living. 
Students on arriving in the city are cordially invited to 
bring their grips to the office of the lntercollegiate 
Secretary, where several fellows will be ready to re- 
ceive them. Inquiries should be addressed to the un- 
Megiate secretaries, in whore care 

mall may also be safely directed. 
B. OC. Taomas, 

¥, M. ©. A., 








y Sts , Boston. 
Hues MoA. Braver, 
Students’ Club, 
129 Lexington Ave., New York City. 
Prawx A. BRaca, 
¥.M.O.A, 
16th and Uhestnat Ste., Phila. 





Marriages. 


HEREON — NILES — At 692 Tremont Street, Boston 
Aug. ll, te. Samuel EB. Howe, Frank A. Herron 
and Alice M. Niles, both of this city. 








Money Letters from July 19 to Aug. 16. 


E A Andrus, © B Allen, 8 G Appleget, M E Averill. 
8 N Burrill, Mrs B B Bridge, 8 A Benton. Jas H Barker, 
A F Bonney, Mrs 8 J Barrett, Walter Baker, 8 R Bry- 
ant, Otho Brant, J I Bartholomew, W H Butler, N F 
Buttman, BE Buck. W E 8 Celley, E 8 Chase, A B 
Clam, Mrs E 0 Colby, J F Clymer, J E Corley, A P 
Copp. Mrs © H Dougiass, Dauchy & Co,G F Durgin, 
L A Denslow. Mrs © A Evarts, Mrs J Boright. Mrs 
H FPietcher, A F Ferguson, P E Fox. Mrs G A Gane, 
A L Gardner, 8 P Gage. LJ Harley, A M Hough, A 8 
Hoxie, 8 R Herrick, R F Holway, Alice M Hoyt, W H 
Hutchinson, C I Hood & Oo, J F Haley, Mrs M B 
Hammond, Miss 8 M Heywood. D P Jordan. W 
Kirkby, Dr. O'Keefe Co, G L Kenney. © 8 Lord, Linus 
Leavens, Mrs L. H Lovejoy,G@ D Lindsay. John Mar- 
tin, Mre 8 A Merrill, W W Merrill, Mrs H R Merrithew, 
W A Maffitt, Mrs © H Merrill, Wm Mason, LiL Mounce, 
G@ W Mansfield, Miss L F Morton, Nelson, Ohesman & 
Co, W © Newell, F 0 Nickerson, J A Nichols, Mrs M P 
Nichols, E F Newell. Parvia, Doughty Oo, P R Parrish, 
E E Powell, J W Phelps, Mra W B Page. Royal Baking 
Powder Co, A R Richardson, J R Remick, G MH Rogers, 
GT Reynolds. 8 P Snow, O E Spaulding, D M Schell, 
Mre L Stanton, 8 BE Strong, R H Smith, Dr F M Stil- 
son, O W 8p . SW 8 © Tozzer, H O 
Taylor, Mrs Louisa Tarbell, EB Tabor. BF Vella. AJ 
Willard, © 8 Wood, G A Wright, G H Wright, 8 H 
Wall. 











More about Maffitt. 


RS. H. E. BANNING, of Newport, 8. 1., 
writes under date of Aug. 13: — 


“A to your articles on Jobn Newland 
Meffitt, | remember a story told by my father, 
Wm. R. Pitman (who was a member of the M. E. 
Church for seventy-two years and during that 
time held nearly every office in her gift), that at 

lace — I think Fall River — where Father 


Taylor of any > memory followed Mr. Maffitt 
in his work, two > feabionably dressed ladies were 
introduced bim as Mr. Meffitt’s converts. 


Fixing hd on their ‘jockey bats’ (as they 
weré called in those bl trimmed profuse! ‘4 
with feathers, Father Taylor exclaimed in h 
brusque : *Well, I always thought when 
4 il got through keeping tavern, he took 

is signs down!’ I do not know the sequel of 
shedetery, but I do know something of the 
impression by a sermon by Mr. Meffitt on 
‘Remember now thy Creator,’ etc., in the old 
Fourth 8t. Church, New Bedford, of the crowded 
altar service that followed, and his tender, 
helpful words to a little child kneeling in the 
front pew, which marked an era in her life and 
have influenced it for half a century.” 


Rev. D. P. Holt, pastor of West Roxbury 
Church, writes: — 


“I have been greatly interested in the pub- 
lished statements im your paper in regard to 
Rev. John Newland Meffict. hile | was or 
of tbe M. E. Church in Maysville, Ky., 1 pre- 
pared an historical sketch of our charch in that 
city, and tbis interesting statement wes given to 
me ol one acquainted with the facts: ‘Ip 1840 

ohn Newland Maffitt held a series of 


meetings anc one bundred and fifteen persons 
uring the year.’ Mvidently Mr. Maffitt 
ry ty ville, as his name does 
not a in the | but he certainly did 


accomplish a great work in that city and there 
are a few living today glad to tell of those 
experiences.” 











Fletcher on a Continuous Revelation. 


EV. JOHN COLLINS, of Somerswortb, 

N. H., sends the following excerpts from 

Rev. John Fietcher on the continuous revela- 

tion of Christ to His people, taken from 

“ Works ” (vol. 4, p. 300). Mr. Collins says: “I 

thought this quotation worthy a place in the 

HERALD, so that it may inspire us in these 

* critical’ days to seek for more glorious reve- 

jations of Christ in our souls, that we may lead 
the world from sip to holiness and heaven.” 


« = because we have the letter ot Seript- 


— The New York Tribune of Aug. 5 says: 
“The many friends of Dr. Stephen Kelly will 
be surprised to learn of his marriage, yesterday, 
to Miss Emma Riley. The ceremony was per- 
formed at the bride’s home, at Cornwall, N. Y., 
by Rev. C. L. Walsworth, pastor of the Cornwal! 
Methodist Bpircopal Church, of which the 
bride is a member.” The same paper adds: 
“The bride has a reputation among her friends 
asasinger,and has spent many years in culti- 
vating her voice. Dr. Kelly, although a grad- 
uate of a medical college, has never practiced 
medicine. He succeeded his father as president 
of the Fifth National Bank in this city. Dr. 
Kelly is a prominent member of the Madison 
Avenue Methodist Church, and has served as 
president of the Methodist Social Union. He 
has been a widower for fourteen years. He is 
fifty years old.” 





It is an interesting fact that the geographic 
centre of England is marked by a mighty oak 
in one of the streets of the town. It is a “‘ Gos- 
pel oak,” such as you find all over England 
standing in the middle of the roads, usually 
with iron fences around them to assist in their 
preservation. It appears that it was customary 
in olden times to mark the boundaries between 
parishes by planting such large trees in the 
middle of the principal highways. While the 
Dissenters were being persecuted and were 
forbidden to hold public worship, they used to 
assemble under these trees to read the Gospel 
and hear it expounded by their preachers, be- 
cause, if their exercises were interrupted by the 
authorities of one parish, all they had to do was 
to move around to the other side of the tree and 
get out of their jurisdiction. Hence they be- 
came known as “ Gospel oaks.” 





Favorable mention was made in a late number 
of this paper of the publication in pamphlet by 
Rev. Alfred Noon, Ph. D., of the syllabi of 
“Ten Temperance Lessons” prepared by him. 
Dr. Noon gave these temperance lessons in sub- 
stance as a series of studies at the recent Fram- 
ingham Assembly. They were received with 
so much favor that we have requested him to 
write them out for publication in our columns, 
which he has promised to do. We shall 
commence the publication of the series early 
in September. The special topics are: “ A His- 
torical Glance,” “The Philosophical Basis,” 
“ Scientific Facts,” “ The Social Problem,” “ The 
Legal Status,” “In the Home Life,” “ Eeo- 
nomics,” “ Relation to Philanthropy,” “ Civic 
Questions,” * Religious Daty and Opportunity.” 
in discussing these phases of the subject im our 
columns Dr. Noon will present to ministers. abd 
all workers in temperance reform the latest and 
most effective arguments against the liquor 
traffic. 

—It is said that an authoritative Life of the 
late Charles Haddon Spurgeon is now in course 
of preparation. The London Presbyterian says: 
“ Mr. Spurgeon himself had made some progress 
with an autobiography, and this will form the 
basis of the book.” it should be an interesting 
volume. 
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Consecrated Women whose mind and heart 
been turned in love one sympathy towards cores ng 
and fee! called to wurk among them and has 
ing matrons in a Home for such girls, Eh with 
Mrs ©. W. Barrett, General 8u ntendent of the Na- 
tional Florence Crittenton Mission, 218 Third 8t., N. W., 





ure must be deprived of ali 
manifestations of Christ and His spirit, we are 
great losers a that biessed Book, and we might 
pe ‘Lord, bring us back to the 
ponnation of ot Moses. Thy Jewish servants 
ona rE 4 converse with ‘hee to face, 
but now wecan know nothing of Thee but by 
Thy es. They viewed ‘hy glory in vari- 
ous wonderful appearances, but we are indulged 
only with black lines, telling us of Thy ne 
T had the pright ’ Shek , and we 
only obscure descriptions of it. They } ed 
blessed with lively oracies,and we only with a 
dead letter. The ark of Thy covenant went be- 
fore them, and struck terror into all their ad- 
versaries. but a book ot which our enemies 
make dally sport is the only revelation of Thy 
They made Us boast of 


to the 


ceasing with the Sowa have incressed | he 
tian, dispensation. 





GORDON MISSIONARY TRAINING G SCHOOL, 


y Ste. 

Rev. Anrsve T. (any D.D, Soiheaae te Rev. PL. 
OBAPELL, Resident Instructor; Rev. James M. 
Gray, D. D., and others, Associate 
Instructors. 

A condensed and efficient course of pre tion for 
men end women having a divine call to Christian work. 
Inter-d-nominational, a ye MS aa wyactioal. 
— year opens Oct Por pro- 

t"Fhemington, 








us address Rev. F. L. Cha pel, "as 
J, “an Oct. 1; after that date, at Pthe schoo! 


U [PAL WARRAN 
8 MURICIEAL WARRANTS: 
Equitable Building, y Mane 





SACRED SONCS No. 1. 


No other New book equal to it. $35 per 100; 30 ots. each 


if by mail. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN ©0., 
76 B. Ninth Street, New York. 
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CONCORD AND THOREAU. 


Philip G. Hubert, Jr 


From the Book Buyer for July. Copyright, 1897, by 
Charles Scribner's Sons 


\HE Concord of today, in more ways 
than one, lives upon its memories, In 
a milliner’s shop I found quite an array of 
Delft-ware, made to order in Holland, ink- 
stands, pin- boxes, saucers, etc., all stamped 
with pictures of Thoreau’s hut at Walden or 
of Emerson’s house, or with some other 
Concord picture that the wayfarer might 
like to buy. Thoreau, said the young lady 
who showed me these wares, seemed to 
have more admirers than either Emerson 
or Hawthorne. At least, this was her opin- 
ion, based upon her sales. There was some- 
thing concrete as well as original and bi- 
zarre about the Walden Pond experiment 
that seems to have fascinated people. If it 
was a piece of craziness, at least no one had 
thought of doing that sort of crazy thing 
before. There is also to many minds an el- 
ement of mystery involved. What did 
Thoreau want at Walden Pond? He hada 
good home and good neighbors in Concord. 
Why should he have buried himself in a 
hut by the shores of a lonely pond? Why 
should he have preferred the company of 
equirrels to that of his fellow-man ? 

The sight of a little photograph of Tho- 
reau’s grave, hidden away in the corner of 
a shop-window, led me to make the ac- 
quaintance of a gentleman who proved to 
be a mine of information about Thoreau and 
everything concerning him. Much of the 
interest of my visit was due to the kindness 
of this chance acquaintance, whose name I 
do not give for fear that future pilgrims 
make his life a burden. A few questions as 
to the best way in which to get to Walden 
Pond led to more talk, and an hour later I 
was comfortably settled in my new friend’s 
rooms, surrounded by mementos of Tho- 
reau. For years this gentleman has collect- 
ed souvenirs of Thoreau. Among the other 
valuables of his collection are a piece of the 
studding from the hut at Walden Pond, a 
map of a Goncord farm which Thoreau 
drew as surveyor, a number of the pencils 
made in the Thoreau work-shop, and Tho- 
reau’s inkstand. 

When describing the building of the hut, 
Thoreau says in ‘“‘ Walden:” — 

« Near the end of March, 1845, 1 borrowed an 
axe and went down to the woods by Walden 
Pond, nearest to where I intended to build my 
house, and began to cut down some tall arrowy 
white pines, still in their youth, for timber. It 
js difficult to begin witbout borrowing, and 
perhaps it is the most generous course thus to 
permit your fellow-men to have an interest in 
your enterprise. The owner of the axe, as he 
released his hold on it, said that it was the ap- 
ple ot his eye; but I returned it sharper than I 
received it. It was a pleasant hillside where | 
worked, covered with pine woods, through 
which I looked out on the pond, and a small 
open field in the woods where pines and hick- 
orles were springing up. The ice in the pond 
was not yet dissolved, though there were some 
open spaces, and it was all dark-colored and 
saturated with water. There were some slight 
flurries of snow during the days that I worked 
there; but for the most part when I[ came out on 
to the railroad, on my way home, its yellow 
sandheap stretched away gleaming in the hazy 
atmosphere, and the rails shone in the spring 
sup, and I heard the lark and the pewee and 
other birds already come to commence another 
year with us. 

“| hewed the main timbers six inches square, 
most of the studs on two sides only, and the 
rafters and floor timbers on one side, leaving 
the rest of the bark on,so0 that they were just 
as straight and much stronger than sawed ones. 
Each stick wae carefully mortised aud tenoned 
by its stump, for I bad borrowed other tools by 
this time. My days in the woods were not very 
long ones; yet I usually carried my dinner of 
bread and butter, and read the newspaper in 
which it was wrapped, at noon, sitting amid 
the green pine bougbs which I had cut off; and 
to my bread was imparted some of their fra- 
grance, for my bands were covered with a thick 
coat of pitch. Before | had done | was more 
the triend than the foe of the pine tree, trough 
I had cat down some of them, having become 
better acquainted with it. Sometimes a ram- 
bier in the wood was attracted by the sound of 
my axe, and we chatted pleasantly over the 
chips that 1 had mede.” 

A piece of this studding, five or six feet 
long, smoothed on two sides, with the bark 
still on, and bearing the marks of the axe 
that Thoreau returned sharper than when 
he borrowed it, stood in a corner. After 
Thoreau’s death in 1862 his hut was used by 
fishermen and wood-cutters until about 
1870, when it was carted away by the farm- 
er who owned the ground and used for 











the next ten years asacorn-crib. About 
1880 it was torn te pieces to make room for 
a new barn, and from the ruins a few bite 
were rescued by Thoreau enthusiasts. 


Such being the strained relations between 
Thoreau and his editors and publishers, it 
was necessary for him to do his own pub 
lishing when it came to books. No pub- 
lisher would undertake it for him. His 
first book, “‘A Week on the Concord and 
Merrimack Rivers,” was therefore brought 
out in 1839 by Munroe, a Boston bookseller, 
at Thoreau’s expense, and the financial re- 
sults fully justified the caution of the pub- 
lishing fraternity. The book was well re- 
viewed, but it did not sell, the upshot being 
that Thoreau had to raise money for the 
debt by a long job of distasteful surveying. 
An edition of one thousand copies had been 
printed. Most of these copies lay upon 
Munroe’s shelves until in 1853 they were 
returned (seven hundred copies) to the au- 
thor. Thie event Thoreau records in his 
diary under date of October 23, 1853: — 

“The wares are sent to me at last, and I have 
an opportunity to examine my purchase. They 
are something more substantiel than fame, as 
my back knows, which has borne them up two 
flights of stairs to a place similar to that to 
which they trace their origin. Of the remain- 
ing two hundred ninety and odd, seventy-five 
were given away,the rest sold. I have now a 
library of nearly nine hundred volumes, over 
seven hundred of which I wrote myself. Is it 
not well that the author should behold the 
fruits of his labor? My works are piled up in 
my chamber, half as high aa my head, my opera 
omnia. This is authorship. These are the 
work of my brain. There was just one piece of 
good luck in the venture. The unbound were 
tied up by the printer four years ago in stout 
paper wrappers, and inscribed ‘H. D. Thoreau's 
Concord River, fifty copies.’ So Munroe had 
only to cross out ‘River’ and write ‘Mass.,’ 
and deliver them to the expressman at once. I 
can see now what I write for, and the result of 
my labors. Nevertheless, in spite of this reeult, 
sitting beside the inert mass of my works, | 
take up my pen tonight, to record what thougbt 
or experience I may have had, with as much 
satisfaction as ever. Indeed, I believe that this 
result is more inspiring and better than if a 
thousand hed bought my wares. It affects my 
privacy less and leaves me freer.’’ 

These seven hundred copies of ‘‘ A Week 
on the Ooncord” remained in Thoreau’s 
attic until his death, nine years later. 4 
Soon after his death, Thoreau’s fame hav- 
ing grown meantime, James T. Fields, the 
Boston publisher, wrote to Sophia Thoreau 
to ask if she had for sale any copies of her 
brother’s books. As a result he bought 
the seven bundred copies of ‘*‘ A Week on 
the Concord,” tore out the title-page 
bearing Munroe’s imprint, and replaced 
it with his own. This title-page has 
the line: “Second Edition,” and at the 
bottom the date, 1862. But in the back 
pages of this so-called second edition of 
1862 is a fly-leaf of Munroe announcing the 
approaching publication of a new work by 
the same author, entitled ‘‘ Walden.”” Now 
“Walden” appeared in 1854. Thus those 
happy collectors who possess a so-called 
second edition of ‘‘A Week on the Oon- 
cord” have not only a copy of the first 
edition, but one of the books that Thoreau, 
as he records in the rather pathetic note I 
have quoted, “backed” up his attic stairs 
that October night in 1853. 





Magazines. 





—— The National Magazine for August pre- 
sents a portrait of Queen Victoria as a frontis- 
piece —the photograph specially selected by 
Her Majesty as the best in the Jubilee year. The 
leading article is by R. H. E. Starr upon “ The 
Diamond Jubilee,” fully illustrated. “ Theos- 
ophy in America” is described and explained 
by John E. Bennett, and portraits of prominent 
theosophists are given. The finely-illustrated 
serial upon “‘ Christ and His Time,” by Dallas 
Lore Ebarp, is continued. Edward Everett Hale 
provides some exceedingly interesting “ Recol- 
lections of the Century,” taking for his topic 
this month, “ Hills, Coves and Streets of Old 
Boston.” Other papers are: “‘ The French Re- 
public Not a Failure,” “ The Beautiful Isle of 
Wight,” and “ Niagara,” with several short 
stories and poems. (W. W. Potter Co.: 83 New- 
bury 8t., Boston.) 

—— The August Book-Buyer contains “ A 
Monotype Party at the Salmagundi,” by J. B. 
Carrington ; ** Across Spitsbergen,” by Robert E. 
Peary; notes by the Rambler; and important 
book reviews from such pens as Edward Everett 
Hale, Hamlin Garland, Beverly Chew, Henry 
Van Dyke, Marvin R. Vincent, and others. 
(Charles Scribner's Sons: New York.) 

—— The new editor of Donahoe’s, Henry 
Austin Adams, M. A., is already imparting 
fresh life to this well-known Catholic magazine 
by his pungent comment on “‘ Menand Things.” 
The August number is interesting and up-to- 
date. “ Is the Country Cursed ?” is a paper by 


rural life. ‘“‘ A New Trades-Union Pian ” is de- 
seribed by Solton Hall. “Scenes at Ellis 
Island” are graphically depicted by Mary 
B. O'Sallivan. ‘“ Famous Assumptions,” “ Can- 
onization Day at St. Peter's,” ** The Colonel, the 
Widow, and Others,” are other titles, with 
poems, * People in Print,” short stories, etc. 
{Donahoe’s Magazine Co.: Boston.) 

—— Book News for August hae a fine portrait 
of F. J. Stimson (J. S. of Dale). Besides 
“ Notes” from Boston, New York, Chicago and 
London, there are illustrations from the latest 
booke, and reviews that put one en rapport with 
what is issuing from the press. (John Wana- 
maker: Philadelphia.) 

—— Music for August maintains in contribu- 
tions and editorial miscellany a very high 
grade. This magazine must be indispensable to 
ail Instructors of music, and to all in love with 
this highest art who would be kept in close and 
intelligent sympathy with the latest and best 
thought upon the subject. This number pre 
sents a half-dozen notable papers, and ‘ Edito- 
rial Bric-a- Brac’ and “ Things Here and There” 
are filled with matters of currevt interest. 
(Music Magazine Publishing Co.: Chicago.) 

—— The Treasury for August contains a very 
fine portrait of the famous Scotch evangelist, 
Rev. John McNeill, in connection with one of 
his sermons. There is a strong Scriptural 
sermon, also, from Rey. Dr. W. E. Barton, of 
Boston. The “ Outlines of Sermons ” include: 
“The Uplifting Power of Hope,” Rev. J. H. 
Barrows, D. D.; “ Regeneration,” D. L. Moody; 
“ The Good Samaritan,” President F. L. Patton, 
D. D., LL. D.; “ The New Missionary,” Jane 
Addams; “God's Cail to the Church Today,” 
Rev. C. H. Payne, D.D. (&. B. Treat & Co.: 
New York.) 

—— The Forum for August contains a very 
strong and attractive table of contents. General 
0. O. Howard makes “ A Plea for the Army.” 
Lyman Abbott writes characteristically upon 
“The Growth of Religious Tolerance in the 
United States.” ‘ Emerson’s ‘The American 
Scholar’ Sixty Years After,” is President 
Thwing's topic. Simon Pokagon, last chief of 
the Pottawattamie Pokagon Band, writes pa- 
thetically and pessimistically of ‘‘ The Future of 
the Red Man.” “Statesmanship in England 
and in the United States,” by Senator George F. 
Hoar, is very able and timely; as is also “ The 
Proposed Annexation of Hawaii,” by Senator 
White. “ The Farm Colonies of the Salvation 
Arny,”’ by Commander Booth-Tucker, is much 
more practical and reasonable than would be 
expected. (Forum Publishing Co.: 111 Fifth 
Ave., New York.) ° 

-—— Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly tor 
August is a rich and varied number and espe- 
cially adapted to the season. There are seven 
short stories in it. The illustrations are un- 
usually fine. The departments of special interest 
to ladies are fuli and varied. (Frank Leslie’s 
Publishing House: 42-44 Bond St., New York.) 

—— The Homiletic Review tor August is a 
strong summer number. There are very able 
sermons by Bishop Warren, Dr. Hugh Macmil- 
lan, Dr. W. L. Watkinson, president-elect of the 
Wesleyan Conference, President Dwight of 
Yale College, Dr. A. H. Bradford, of Montclair, 
N.J., and Dr. C. L. Thompson, of New York. 
(Fank & Wagnalls Company: New York.) 

—— The Month for August is a charming num- 
ber, and puts the reader in happy touch with 
the best in curreot literary thought. The por- 
traitand sketch of Gerald Stanley Lee will be 
especially gratifying to the many who have be- 
come interested in this unique writer. The de- 
partment of book reviews of late and important 
volumes is full, strong and critical. (Critic Co.: 
287 Fourth Ave., New York.) 





A Letter of Lamentations. 


(The following letter is received from an old-time 
reader of this paper in New Eogland, and the writer |. 
permitted to speak to our readers for the reason tha: 
there may be some ground for the complaint and grief 
expressed concerning the nature of the Sunday even 
ing services io many charches } 

TT \HERE is most serious cause of alarm to the 

advance of pure Gospel Christianity in 
New England today,and in many ways; but 
of only one matter will [ speak in this letter. 
Why are the Sabbath evening meetings so 
changed that a Methodist of ten years ago could 
not recognize any of the features of the Meth - 
odist Sabbath evening meetings of 1887 in the 
“ lectures ”’ of 1897 ? 

Some time since I went toa Methodist Seb- 
bath evening meeting expecting to find some- 
thing of the old-time spifit, some of the old 
hymns, and to hear testimony as of old; but, jo 
and behold, the young, stylish “ reverend ” 
came out with a dourish and announced his 
subject to be “ Cuban Generals,” with music to 
fit the subject and no reference whatever to what 
John Wesley bad to say or of what Jesus Christ 
ever taught, but simply “ Ouaban affairs and 
Cuban generals.” 

The next Sabbath evening I hoped by going to 
the Congregationalist services to hear somet hing 
from the Word of God. The pastor arose in the 
desk. He had in his hand a copy of “ Beside 
the Bonnie Brier Bush.” Rey. A —— spoke 
highly of the book and wished his people to buy 
it and read a chapter therefrom about “ a green 
Scottish lass who went to London and got into 
trouble,” but by the kind offices of a good Scot- 
tish woman was taken home again, etc. This 
was the bill of fare at the Congregationa! 
church. 

Well, on the following Sabbath evening I tried 
the Baptists, hoping there to find “ meat in due 
season.” Here the young graduate from New- 
ton said that his subject was “ Sympathy,” and 
began by first announcing that “ We of this en- 
lightened age ought to know that the average 
scholar of this period of time is vastly superior 
everywdy to any of the men upon whom God 
was dependent to write the Bible in those ages 
of extreme coarseness and ignorance.” “ Aad 
really,” said tuls embryo D. D., “ we ought first of 
all to sympathize with God because He bad such 
men of ignorance to write His messages for 
Him.” “ But,” said the young man, “ God did 
the best He could with such men as He had in 
those primitive times.” Surely this was suggest - 
ive, and if young graduates of Boston Univer- 
sity and Newton Theological School and An- 
dover are so proficient as to so far excel Danie! 
and David, Isaiah and Ezekiel, what may we 
bot expect in ten years more ? 

In such circumstances as these what will the 
“heralds” do? Shail we not hear the 
“certain sound of the trumpet ” issuing from 
Z10N's HERALD, 36 Bromfield St., and from the 
Christian Herald at the Bible House, New York 
city, and from the Boston Watchman and other 
professed Obristian heralds—or are they 
“dumb dogs that cannot bark?” One thing 
we know, that when “ iniquity shall come in as 
& flood the Spirit of the Lord will lift up a stand- 
ard against him.” Some new herald of God Al- 
mighty will come if those now existing in name 
areso in name only. The Lord is Judge Him- 
self and He will“ turn and overturn.” Every one 
of the self-claiming evangelical churches of to- 
day are like Laodicea — they all claim to be “ en- 

hed in goods ” — in money and members, in 
universities, in D. D.’s—and what the future 
will developand evolute we may not dare dream ; 
but in the midst of all this boasting and folly 
God will still be Judge and He will execute His 
judgments on all those who “ professing them- 
selves to be wise, are become fools.”’ 

Oh, for another Martin Luther, another Jobn 
Wesley, to ih; another Charies Wesley to 


write and sing bymns! Bat Methodism in 1897 
rejects all God’s sent prophets! 
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NECROLOGY OF THE SCHOOL OF THE- 
OLOGY, BOSTON UNIVERSITY. 


ELOW will be found a list of the de- 
ceased alumni of the School of The- 
ology. If any one can fill out any of the 
blanks, or give any other information, 
please address the Biographical Secretary, 

Rev. Seth O. Cary, at Wollaston, Maas. 

Tuomas J. ABBOTT, 1857, N. EB. Cont., b. Heath- 
erly, Can., Jaly 5, 1831; d. Greenfield, Mass., 
March 7, 1878. 

Jarvis ADAMS AMES, 1855, N. E. Conf., b. 
Baston, Mass., Nov. 8, 1826; d. Ocala, Fia., 
July 18, 1885. 

WILLIAM PERRY ARBUCKLE, 1889, N. Y. Eest 
Cont., b. Mercer, Pa., Oct. 7, 1862; d. Plain- 
ville, Ot., Aug. 11, 1894. 

CHARLES B. ARMSTRONG, 1872, Troy Contf., b. 
Gallupville, N. Y., Oct. 14, 1848; d. Mooers, 
N. Y., May 13, 1881. 

BENJAMIN 8. AREY, 1852, E. Me. Conf., b. 
Buckesport, Me., Dec. 18, 1826; d. Lewiston, 
Me., Oct. 15, 1894. 

WILLIAM H. Ass, 1877, Cong., b. in South Caro- 
lina, 1847; d. Florence, Ala., Nov. 13, 1882. 

JosePH BAKER, 1858, d. Dec. 27, 1880. 

James Morws BEAN, 1861, N. H. Conf., b. Sand- 
wich, N. H., Aug. 27, 1827; d. Lavark, IIL, 
April 20, 1895. 

WILLIAM EDWARD SENNETT, 1875, N. H. Conf., 
b. Palmer, Mass., March 22, 1844; d. Lisbon, 
N. H., Sept. 13, 1896. 

E. A. BoyDEN, 1874, N. E. So. Conf., b. Perry, 
Me., Sept. 24, 1844; d. Minneapolis, Minn., 
Nov. 27, 1877. 

GrorGE W. BRooKS, 1862, d. Haddonsfield, N. J., 
March 20, 1863. 

NICHOLAS MANLEY BRowNg, 1859, Wil. Conf., b. 
North East, Md., Sept. 16, 1837; d. Middle- 
town, Md., Feb. 4, 1895. 

BENJAMIN FRANK CHACE, 1868, N. E. Conf., b. 
Taunton, Mass., Jan. 3, 1841; d. Worcester, 
Mases., March 28, 1869. 

Marcus F. CoLBURN, 1877, Cal. Conf., d. San 
Francisco, Cal., Sept. 22, 1896, aged 54 years. 

NATHAN FRANCIS COLVER, 1859, a useful local 
preacher, b. New London, Ct., d. June 30, 1895, 
in his 6lst year. 

Isaac Somes CUSHMAN, 1852, N. E. Cont., b. 
New Gloucester, Me., 1823; d. Winchendon, 
Mass., Sept. 6, 1870. He was Chaplain 33d 
Mass. Infantry, and Surgeon Ist Mass. Uavairy. 

James A. DeEForREsT, 1867, N. E. Conf., b. Cass- 
ville, Pa., d. Conway, Mass., Nov. 28, 1874. 

ELISHA M. DuNHAM, 1872, N..E. So, Cont., d. in 
Florida, Oct. 23, 1886, in his 53d year. 

ALONZO FLACK, 1852, N. Y. Contf., b. Argyle, 
N. Y., Sept. 19, 1823; d. Olaverack, N. Y., 
March 1, 1885. 

JOSIAH FLETCHER, 1860, No. N. Y. Conf., b. 
Bingham, Me., July 31, 1833; d. E. Readfield, 
Me., May 7, 1883. 

HARRY STEVENSON FREE, 1891, Pitts. Cont., b. 
Leechburg, Pa., April 14, 1860; d. Allegheny 
City, Pa., Jan. 26, 1896. 

ALBERT FREEMAN, 1882, b. Mt. Pleasant, Pa., 
Feb, 16, 1851; d. lowa Park, Tex., Feb. 23, 
1896. 

JoserH PATTEN FRENCH, 1852, E. Me. Cont., 
b. Solon, Me., March 8, 1825; d. Aug. 6, 1862. 
He was a captain in the 14th Me., and “ in the 
battle of Baton Rouge, La., Aug. 5, 1862, he 
was severely wounded, and the next dsy suf- 
fered the amputation of his leg, and was put 
on beard thesteamer ‘ Whiteman’ for New Or- 
leans. On this passage down the river, the 
steamer collided and sank, and he was 
drowned.” 

ADELBERT GAYLORD, 1863, N. Y. Cont., 
b. Conesville, N. Y., Feb. 14, 1838; 4. Leeds, 
N. Y., Sept. 3, 1882. 

Henry Tomas Gites, 1854, Cent. N. Y. 
Cont., b. Sanquoit, N. Y., Jume 22, 1821; d. 
Geneva, N. Y., Oct. 4, 1894. 

WILuramM Gass, 1858, M. E. Charch, South, lo- 
cated and became a lawyer; ¢. in Mississippi 
in 1894. 

CHARLES EDWARD GLOVER, 1258, N. Y. East 
Cont., b. Orient, N. Y., Jaly 1, 1831; d. Rye, 

N. Y., Sept. 9, 1883. 

Jacosn W. Gosiinec, 1878, b. 1848; d. Groes- 
beck, O., July 1, 1880. 

CHARLES CHAUCER Goss, 1852, local elder, Supt. 
People’s Mission, New York city, for thirty 
years, b. Bridgewater, Eng., Dec. 31, 1820 

d. 97 Varick St., New York city, Jaly 22, 1891. 

Epwin F. Hapuiey, 1865, N. Y. East Cont., 
b. New York city, Nov. 4, 1839; d. Brooklyn, 
N. ¥., Nov., 1872. 

Morton L. HALL, 1891, Troy Conf., b. Bakers- 
field, Vt., May 23, 1863; d. same place, July 
23, 1883. 

Frank W. HAMBLIN, 1884, Vt. Conf., b. Barns- 
table, Mass., July 31, 1861, d. Bnosburg Falls, 
Vt., May 21, 1895. 

SAMUEL MowBRAY HAMMOND, 1859, N. Y. East 
Cont., b. New Village, N. Y., March 10, 1833; 
a. Torrington, Ct., July 2, 1892. 

Josepa T. HAND, 1865, N. Y. Uonf.; d. Jan. 20, 
1867, 

Wituiam F. Harrieip, 1862, N. Y¥. Cont., 
b. Scarsdale, N. Y., Jane 5, 1834; d. Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., June 7, 1890. 

Francis DANA HEMMENWAY, 1853, Mich. 


Vt., Nov. 10, 1830; d. Evanston, [il., 
1884, 

EvuGENE C. HERDMAN, 1875, Wyoming Cont., 
b. Westford, N. Y., Dec. 6, 1845; d. Westford, 
N. Y., Jan. 7, 1882. 

Avetin F. Herrick, 1852, N. E. Conf., b. Otis, 
Mass., June 17, 1824; d. Waban, Mass., Sept. 
2, 1896. 

E. FRANKLIN Hinks, 1850, E. Me. and N. E. 
Southern Conferences, physician during his 
later years, b. Bucksport, Me., Aug. 10, 1820; 
d. Hyde Park, Mass., Feb. 12, 1886. 

Mitton J. Hoposs, 1878, Cent. Ohio Contf., 
b. Sandwich, Ill., Oct. 15, 1845; d. Marysville, 
Ohio, Nov. 16, 1895. 


Levines H. HooKeRr, 1853, Vt. Conf., b. Peach- 
am, Vt., Sept. 11, 1824: d. Springfield, Vt., 
June 21, 1863. 

Atmon F. Hoyt, 1884, Louisiana Conf., d. Al- 

buquerqae, New Mex., Oct. 27, 1888, aged 35 

years. 

FREDERICK SARGENT HUNTINGTON, 1883, Cong., 

b. Milwaukee, Wis., April 24, 1852; d. Am- 

herst, Mass., Sept. 4, 1888. 

WILLIAM M. JOHNSON, 1876, Illinois Contf., 
b. Jacksonville, Lil., April 6, 1851; d. Jackson- 
ville, Iil., Feb. 20, 1891. 

RICHARD Fitz Henry Kay, 1888, Genesee 
Conf., b. Newburg, Can., Sept., 1837; d. Ham- 
mondsport, N. Y., Jan. 8, 1890. 

(To be concluded } 


April 19, 





Obituaries. 


French.— Mrs. Frances French, widow of 
the late Rev. Lather P. French, of the Maine 
Conference, died at the home of her brother, 
Dr. Henry Leavitt, at Skowhegan, Me., April 22, 
1897, aged 74 years. 

Mrs. French was born at Athens, Me., June 
23, 1823, and there resided until she married Mr. 
Frenvch. She attended school at Bioomfield 
Academy and at Kent’s Hill, where she was an 
inmate of Dr. Torsey’s home. Leaving school 
she engaged in teaching, and taught with 
marked success in the public schools of Skow- 


began. 

July 15, 1875, she married Rev. Luther P. 
French, a widower with two young children. 
To the needs and cares of this home she gave 
herself with loving and conscientious fidelity. 
She cared for the children as though they were 
her own, and co-o with her busband in 
his work with an intelligent and sympathetic 
love. She was a woman of most estimable 
Christian character. She had excellent literary 
taste, and in her reading kept in close intellect- 
ual touch with the teaching and Tress of her 
church. She died of paralysis, lingering in si- 
lence twenty-four hours after the canes » 8 





—In the death of George Besttey, 

jen Nar, Milford, Mass., loses one of ite 

honored business men and the Methodist Churcb 

one of ite highly esteemed official members. He 

was born in or near Londonderry, Ireland, on 

Mey 6, 1826, and was of Scotch or Scotch-Irish 
ances’ 


try. 
He emi from Ireland to Canada when 
about eighteen years of age. Living there a 
brief time, he then came to the States, and *P- 
— ~ ay to the painter's trade in 
oonsocket, R. 1. In 1858 he came to Milford to 
live, and by industry, honesty, frugality anda 
happy disposition, built up tor himself a = 
perous business,and drew to himself a 
circle of friends. 
He early identified himself with the Methodist 
— and has been a valued member of the 
cnybe dw nyny J years as a class- leader 
— official and later as treasurer of the board 
of trustees. His devotion to God and the church 
was marked, his constancy and reliability were 
unusual, and ip his later years his thoughts were 
much about the future pr conperity of the charch. 
He was always a friend worker with the 
faithful pastor; he was outepoken, but kind; he 
believed in everything which was open and 
honest, and had no sympathy with pretenders 
or shams. He was always ready to live or die, 
as his testimony frequently showed. He was 
jonate, sympathetic and generous. 
His end was peaceful and without suffering 
“He quietly fell on sleep, and was not, for God 
} aay him.” He had received his tbreescore and 


he made generous fi 
provision for the "Miltora C Church after the de- 
cease of his wite, yo survives him. His whole 
obituary could well be compressed into a single 
line — ** diligent in business, fervent in — 
serving the Lord.” G. M. SMILEY 
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DISEASES 


Instant Relief for torturing, disfiguring, itching, burn- 
ing, and scaly skin and scalp diseases with loss of hair, in 
a warm bath with Curicuga Soar, a single application 
of CuTicuRa (ointment), and a full dose of Curicura 
RESOLVENT, greatest of blood purifiers and humor cures 


(iticura 


throughout the pce. c Sole 
— Boston. we Mier cwianinatin Diseases.” free. 
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Bald Heads. 


I have a formula that will STOP THE 
HAIR FROM FALLING OUT and will 
grow hair on bald heads; also cure dan- 
éruff of the worst kind. Sent to any ad- 
dress in United States or Canada on re- 
ceipt of one dollar. Established 22 years. 


JOSEPH CLEARY, 
7 Water St., Boston, Mass. 





Educationa!. 





Maine Wesleyan Seminary 
and Female College. 


Kent's Hil . Main-. 
Rev. A. F. CHASE, Ph. D., President. 
Pall Term opens Aug. 31. 
Send for Catalogue. 


East Maine Seminary, 


Bucksport, Maine. 
W. A. Hutchison, A. M., Principal. 


Fall Term opens August 30. 


College Preparatory, Scientific, Academic, Normal, 
Art and Musical Courses, Military Tactics Business 
ae with firet-clas« instruction. Location uneur- 
a sed. Easy of access by boat or by rail. Terms low. 
end for Uatalogue. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
Entrance examinations Jane 24 an‘! 25, and Sept. 7 and 
6, 1897. For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN HYD#, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


Bridgewater, Maas. 


Regular and special courses for the greoasation of 
teachers. Entrance examination Sept. 7-8 

Por circulars ad‘ress, 

ALBERT G. BOYDEN, Principal. 














BOSTON YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 
School of Domestic Science and Christian Work. 


Oourses for Teachers, Matrons, Home- ee —~ 
Missiovaries, Pastors’ Assistants, Y. M. 0 Secre 
ries, ete, Teath year. Adres, for <ommnen, 
Miss L. L. Seeman, Principa’ 
Morne Berkeley of D.L Mood , rrainter 
Berkeley St., Boston, . (B. ¥. 


enoot ) 





New Hampshire Confer- 
. ence Seminary and 
Female College. 


53d year. 

Fall term opens Tuesday, Sept. 7, 1897. 

Students prepared for Col . Semi 
courses in Science, Art, Music, Blocution, 
French, German, Greek, Latin, Literature and 
Stenography. Good Commercial Department. 

Beautiful for situation among the hills of the 
Granite State. Bracing air. Puzve spring water 
Excellent board. A Christian home under the 
supervision of the teachers of the faculty who 
are bers of the h hold 





Ga” Send for a Catalogue to the President, 


CEO. L. PLIMPTON, 
Tilton, N. H. 


Massacuvusetts, Auburndale (ten miles from Boston). 


Lasell Seminary for Young Women 


Suggests to parents seeking a good school considera- 
tion of the following points in its methods : — 

1. Its special care of health. 

Resident Nurse supervising work, diet and exercise; 
abundant food in good vartely and well cooked ; early and 
long sleep; a fine gymnasium furnished by Dr. Sargent, 

of Harvard; bowling alley and eer -bath; ne reg- 
ular or forekn 

2 smathadinlethensh aubedeeecate. 

Boston p ty both and helps to far- 
nish the best of bh ineladi many sp : 
with one hundred and tweuty pupils, a faculty of thirty. 
Four years’ course; in some things equal to college work ; 
tn others, planned rather for home and womanly Wife. Two 
studies required, and two to be chosen from a list of 
eight or ten electives. One preparatory year. Special 

dmitted if eigh yeare or over, or gradu- 
ates of High Schools. 

3. Its home-like air and character. 

Training in self-government; limited number (many 
declined every fall for lack of room); personal oversight 
in habite, manners, care of person, room, ete.; comforts 
not stinted. 

4 Its handiwork and other unusual departments. 

Pioneer school in scientific teaching of Cooking, Mil- 
lnery, Dress-cutting, Business Law for Women, Home 
Sanitation, Swimming. 

Begular expense for school year, $600. For illustrated 
catalogue address (mentioning Zion’s Human) O. O. 

















Methodist Book Concern. 


Eaton & Mains, Agents. 


If You Remember 
Only One Word 


You Can Easily Find the Whole Text 
IN THE 


EXHAUSTIVE CONCORDANCE 
OF THE BIBLE. 


By James Strong, 8.T.D., LL. D. 


It is the only complete Concordance of the com- 
mon English Bible,as a brief comparison 
with any other will immediately prove. Ev- 
ery previous Concordance, from Cruden to 
Young, omits many words and very many 
passages altogether; this exhibits every 
word, and every passage in which each oc- 
curs. 


Large quarto volume. 
pages. 
prices. 
Special discount to Preachers. 

Special discount to Teachers. 


TRANSPORTATION PREPAID. 


Fine Oloth, Red Edges, $6; Half Russia, Cloth Sides 
Marbled Edges, $8; Half Turkey Morocco, 
Marbled Edges, $10. 


A descriptive pamphiet furnished on request, 
free of charge. 


New England Depository, 


Chas. R. Magee, Manager, 
38 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Educational. 
Wesleyan Academy 


Wilbraham, Mass. 
Fall term of Sist year 
opens Wednesday, September 15, 1897. 
Rev. WILLIAM R. NEWHALL, 
Principal. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Theology. ° 


ava or ong ee. instruction in the heart of 
pens pt. 15. a the D " . DB 
Buell, 2 A. -# St., Boston, diag eons 


More than 1,800 
A great book at remarkably low 








Boston, 9 Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Law School. 


Pall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 6. For ciroulars 
address, EpMuND 4. BENNETT, Dean 


Drew Theological Seminary. 
opens Sept. 16. For information address 


we ‘President. 
MENRY A. BUTTZ, Madison, N. J. 


p A tree is Ritee 


by its fruit, and we are willing that 
the 
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OF MUSIC 
should be judged by its graduates, 
Many—very many—of the leading 
} voeal and instrumental artists in the 
public eye to-day were instructed here. 


GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Musical Directer. 


} Send for our catalogue to 








| Frank W. Hare, Gen'l Mangr., Boston, Mem | 
THE re 
Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
(Incorporated 
EVERETT O. Fisk & Co., 
Proprietors. 


4 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 
20 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 
1242 1th 8t. Washington, D. 0.' 
abash Avenue, Chicago, Ti, * 
a St., West, Toronto, Can, § 
ntaury Building Minneapolis, M on. 
io? Keith & Perry Bullding, Kansas Clty, Mo. 
au er Building, Denver, Colo 

timson Block, Los Angeles, Oal. 


Send to any of the above agencies for }00- ney 

orrespondence with cmployare ie in- 
yee. ‘Registrotion forme sent to teachers on applica- 
- Large sumbers of school officers from all sections of 
the country, including more than ninety per cent. of 
the Public School gupeciasentente of New England, 
have applied to us for 
We have filled sentioones - Veniastes aggregating more 





Braepon Principal. 
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Cont., Prot. Garrett Biblical Inst., b. Chelsea, 


H. Pray 


ARPET + 


JOHN 


ENT AND MANAGER ? 
ancies Louisville office. 


than 
$6,000,000, 


TEACHERS WANTED: 


vacancies as members. Must have more membe: 
one pian GUARANTEES position 


eral 
os. 10 cents pare! od book, cet 
to > for recom vend! - 
. M. Sutton, A. M., | SUTTON EACHERS’ BUREAU 
8.71 pi RN 


RARBO 7 \- er ILL. 
One foe registers in both offices. 


Sons & Co 
UPHOLSTERY 
BOSTON 
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Review of the | Week. 


Tuesday. August 10. 

An invasion of Tarkey by Armenians from 
Persia; they kill 200 Turks. 

Abu-Hamid captured by the Anglo-Egyp- 
tian army after a hard fight. 

~— Three Negroes lynched — one in Mississippi, 
two in Georgia. 

Festivities and reviews of troops In honor of 
the German emperor and empress continue in 
St. Petersburg. 

The American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science meets in Detroit. 

William Lamb Picknell, the artist, dies in 
this city. 


Wednesday, August 11. 

The assassin of Canovas identified as Michel 
Angiolino, the son of a tailor,and a native of 
Foggia, Italy. 

—Silver again declines, and wheat advances. 

~ Secretary Bliss issuesa circular calling at- 
tention to the difficulties and dangers of the 
journey to the Klondike region. 

-Four French officers ascead Mont Blanc. 

-The Russian town of Mstislav! destroyed 
by fire. 

-Dr. How, Bishop of Wakefield, author of 
the Jubilee Hymn, dies in England. 

— The Uramps sae the Government for dam- 
ages amounting to $1,736,149 incurred by delays 
in building various battleships and cruisers. 

- Herbert Willis, a life inmate of the Charles- 
town prison, armed and aiced by his brother 
who visited him, tries to fight his way to liber- 
ty; both seriously wounded, also a turnkey. 


Thursday, August 12. 

— New York State acquires 25,000 acres in the 
Adirondacks, for the preservation of the water- 
shed, at $6 per acre. 

— The torpedo boat “ Dupont ” averages 26.68 
knots on her trial trip. 

— Spanish Anarchists expelled from France. 

— A treight-car famine in the West. 

— Drunami, the fugitive King of Benin, sur- 
renders himself to the British authorities on the 
west coast of Africa. 

— Serious outbreak in Oporto, Portugal; 18 
army officers arrested and martial law pro- 
claimed. 

— Loss of the steamer “‘ Mexico,” bound for 
Alaska; passengers and crew saved. 

— The Ohio Populists nominate J. 8S. Coxey, of 
“ Coxey’s army,” for Governor. 

Friday, August 12. 

— Rich gold finds in California. 

— Canovas’ fine collection of 30,000 books be- 
queathed to the National Library. 

— The striking coal miners enjoined from as- 
sembling near the De Armitt mines; measures 
taken to break up the camps. 

— Seditious placards posted on the walls of 
public buildings in Constantinople. 

— Cash wheat sells at 96 cents a bushel. 

— Two thousand gold-seekers camped at Dyea 
and Skageawey unable to cross the passes towards 
the Klondike region. 

Saturday, August 14. 

— Marches and camps of the striking coal 
miners stopped by order of court; maas meetings 
to be tried. 

— The Afghan ruler fomenting an uprising in 
india. 

— The Birds’ Feathers law in this State made 
practically inoperative by an opinion of the At- 
torney General. 

— Sir Isaac Holden, the inventor of the lucifer 
match and ea carding machine for wool, dies in 
Keighley, Yorkshire, at the age of 91. 

— Death, in Washington, of Pom K wang Toh, 
president of the Privy Council of Korea, at the 
age of 38. 

—Apn outbreak jn a military prison in the 
Philippines results in the killing of seventy- 
three insurgents. 

— Lord Kelvin and the Marguis Ito arrive in 
New York on the steamer “‘ Campania.” 

— A glucose trust formed in Chicago with a 
capital of $12,000,000. 


Monday, August 16. 

— Gold at a premium of 129) in Mexico—the 
highest ever recorded. 

— Nathan A. Hitchcock, of St. Louis, accepts 
the appointment of U. 8. Minister to Russia. 
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— The Khalifa summons Osman Digna to 
Omdurman. 

— Exports from Great Britain to this country 
fall off 50 per cent. since the Dingley bill went 
into operation. 

— Attorney General McKenna gives a hearing 
on the discriminating duty imposed by Section 
22 of the Tariff law. 

— U. 8. Senator J. Z. George, of Mississippi, 
dies in that State. 

— Great military activity in India; the Indian 
Government preparing to punish the Ameer of 
Atgbanistan. 

— Nearly a thousand men, with horses, dogs 
and outfit, leave Victoria for the Klondike re- 
gion. 

— The Northfield Conference ends. 





THE BRITISH CONFERENCE. 


“ Novus.” 


OT for many years has the British Confer- 

enoe, which concluded yesterday (Aug. 3), 
boasted for ruler a man of so many and so brill- 
fant parte as the new President, Rev. W. L. 
Watkinson. Dr. Moulton, an illustrious ex- Pres- 
ident, was a scholar of no mean attainments; 
in Dr, Stephenson the Wesleyan Church bad for 
its bead a capable man of affairs; Dr. Randles, 
the retiring President, bas proved himself a lo- 
gician of sorts, albeit perhaps a little finikin in 
his preciseness. But for the most part let it be 
freely admitted that the office has usually been 
bestowed in the direction of amiable mediocrity, 
and the critic, be he ever so favorably disposed, 
has often felt tempted to resent the almost awe 
with which barren commonplaces have been 
received from the official lips. Quite otherwise 
is it with Mr. Watkinson. While not a whit 
lacking in evangelical ardor, he is at once 
preacher, administrator, litterateur, scientist. 
It says much for his determination that, handi- 
capped as he has been by a weak constitution, 
Mr. Watkinson has worked his way to the su- 
preme position. 

You in America had the opportunity quite 
lately of seeing the new President face to face. 
It is not necessary, therefore, for me to dwell 
upon his unique personal appearance — the 
thin, spare, Cassius-like figure, tapering into 
the ether, the weak voice, husky at times, the 
champagne-bottie shoulders, eloquent of a del- 
icate physique. You know his slow style, delib- 
erate almost to the point of irritation, his dry 
way, the sly humor of the man, which one 
hopes will never become more acid than it is. 
But though you may have become acquainted 
with these characteristics, it is impossible that 
you should in any real sense have been able to 
get to know so complex a man during so — HM 
visit. 

Mr. Watkinson, although not a ents 
graduate, is probably the most widely read man 
in Britieh Methodism. With the University of 
Books for his academy he has devoured theol- 
ogy, history, science, fiction, Biblical criticism. 
In hisown way he might say I need not have 
mentioned the last after including fiction in my 
list. For his temperament is conservative. But 
although he has eschewed party politics, in 
matters pertaining to the polity of Methodism 
he has not hesitated to throw the whole weight 
of his influence into the conservative scale. 
This has time and again brought him into sharp 
collision with Rev. Price Hughes, Dr. Stephen- 
son, and others of the young radical bloods of 
Methodism. For twenty years—he is close 
upon sixty now— Mr. Watkinson has been a 
deep student of science, and his ingenuity and 
strength of mind have enabled him to utilize 
in the oddest ways the knowledge so gained. 
His method has always been not so much to seek 
to reconcile science and religion as to show how 
scientific truths illustrate Christian dogmas. 
This he has done with such success as to pro- 
voke the praise of so distinguished a scientist 
as Dr. Dallinger. The Fernley Lectures of Mr. 
Watkinson some eleven years ago proved him 
to be a discriminating critic of current liter- 
ature, although my own opinion is that he 
views things too uniformly through Methodist 
spectacles ever to be a reliable critic of any 
form of art. Were he a worse Methodist he 
would bea better critic, but that is only to pay 
a tribute to his loyalty. Besides breaking a 
lance with the scientists be has also defended 
the “ Baptist haberdasher” view of life from 
the rapier of Matthew Arnold, net without suc- 
cess, his antagonist being curiously blind to the 
sterling virtues of the British bourgeoisie. 
Four years ago Mr. Watkinson succeeded Dr. 
Gregory in the position of connexional editor, 
and during bis term of office has redeemed the 
Wesleyan Methodist Magazine from sterility. 
This, then, feebly sketched, is the man, ortho- 
dox as to doctrine, conservative as to temper- 
ament, of penetrating intellect and great pop- 
ular gifts, who is to represent Wesleyan Meth- 
odism to the world daring the coming year. 
That he will do so in a way entirely satis'ac- 
tory, there is no room to doubt. 


The question of the itinerancy has fizzled 
down tosuch a degree that it is now a negli- 
gible quantity. Conference has passed a resolu- 
tion stating significantly that it is “‘ undesirable 
to proceed.” That it is to say, the verdict of the 
district syaods, nearly all of which declared 
emphatically against change, has been accepted 
and the matter is dropped. An attempt was 
even made by Rev. 8. Chadwick to include in the 
resolution a phrase brooking al! re-discussion of 





it during the next five years. This, however, 
was not conceded. It will be remembered that 





Mr. Price Hughes was a strong advocate of ex- 
tending the term of ministerial residence. It is 
possible thet the vigorous line taken by him on 
that question may have sffected his chances of 
being elected President. Certain it is that while 
a few weeks before Conference met he was a 
strong favorite, after the decision of the synods 
came to hand he appeared to lose ground, and 
the voting eventually showed Mr. Watkinson 

lected bya t d —I believe an unpar- 
alleled — rumber of votes. 

The debate on the order of sessions question 
was sustained with vigor and eloquence. What 
may be called the High Church party in Meth- 
odism — which includes Dr. Rigg, Dr. Jenkins, 
Dr. Waller, Dr. Randles and Rev. F. W. Mac- 
donald — argued with great ingenuity for the 
perpetuation of the difference bet ween the laity 
and the ministry. {mn vain did Mr. Percy Bunt- 
ing point out that the laity shared in electing 
an apostle when a vacancy occurred, in vain did 
be point out that sacerdotalism follows bard on 
the heels of clericallem. The champions of the 
ministry were fairly roused and defended their 
position with a strenuousness bordering at times 
on acorbity. It was just here that the Pres- 
ident’s cool and dexterous handling of a strained 
situation prevented what might easily heve be- 
come awkward developmenta. 

The plain fact is that the “ order of sessions ”’ 
debate shows that the question of the suprem- 
acy of the ministerial class, intimately aseo- 
ciated with the Methodist secessions of 1849, is 
recurring. Where matters appertaining to the 
polity of a great church are concerned, it is of 
grave importance which of two deliberative 
bodies, ministerial or representative, meets first. 
The ministerial session of Conference, be it ex- 
plained, consists entirely of ministers; the 
“ representative ’’ session which dates from '77 
being compounded of ministers and elected lay- 





dotalism. It is to be hoped that after a year’ 
consideration by the appointed committee — the 
Wesleyan Conference is nothing if not parlia- 
mentary —the laymen will get their rights. 


Perhaps after discussing the order of session. 
the next most important step taken by Confer 
ence was to appoint Dr. Pope as home mission 
secretary in the room of the late Rev. J. B. Clap- 
ham. Mr. Clapham is a difficult man to succeed, 
but Dr. Pope brings exceptional ability to the 
post. For the past twenty-one years he has held 
the office of chapel committee secretary, in 
which capacity he is said to have worked mira- 
cles of order. His early work in the East End 
of London, and his resultant sympathy with 
weak causes, help to qualify him for his new 
work; but, more than that, he bas infinite 
shrewdoese, patience, and tact. 

. . 

The Wesley Guild was reported upon by Rev. 
W.B. Fitzgerald, joint secretary with Dr. Simp- 
son Johnson. This movement bas gone far to 
justify the high opinion formed of it. You wil! 
remember that in a former contribution I ex- 
pressed a belief that it had come to stay because 
it catered for a deep need. This proves to be the 
case, for after only a year’s existence the Guild 
is abie to boast 615 branches, many of them asso- 
ciated with home mission stations. More than 
that, foreign mission stations have adopted the 
Guild with enthusiasm. 


As a result of the “ national” spirit manifest - 
ed in Wales, the principality is to have a synod 
of iteown. Hitherto it has possessed two, one 
for North, and one for South Wales. It is justly 
hoped that the fusing of the two into one synod 
representative of Wales will tend towards the 





men. Naturally enough, the point of the order 
in which the sessions should meet was raised in 
77, asomewhat clumsy compromise being arrived 
at in theshape of what is nicknamed the “ sand- 
wich” system. This requires that the ministe- 
rial session meet first, followed by the repre- 
sentative, which in ite tarn gives way to a 
second ministerial sitting. Certain disadvan- 
tages attach to the plan. One of these is that 
the ministerial session, in discussing, with- 
out voting upon, affairs common to both ses- 
sions, is apt to prejudice the issue when the 
same topic is brougbt forward in the represent- 
ative session. Advocates of change complain 
that the arrang t ludes the representa- 
tive session from initiating debate on all matters 
not reserved for the ministerial session. It is 
urged, too, that a scheme that permits the min- 
isterial session to discass, but suspends its 
power to express its judgment by vote, dero- 
gates from the dignity of the assembly. On the 
other band, protagonists of the status quo aver 
that the suggested chenge, by which the repre- 
sentative session would meet first, leaving the 
decks clear for the ministerial, involves conse- 
quences likely to lower the status of the minis- 
terial class. It would, for instance, interfere 
with the existing constitution of the “ legal 
hundred,” which to the British Wesleyan min- 
ister is as the very apple of his eye. Further, the 
opponents of reform use with tremendous effect 
the “thin end of the wedge’”’ argument met 
with in a well. known oration by Sydney Smith 
and in many other pla es. Given this alteration, 
they say, and the participation of the laity in 
the nomination of president and secretary of 
Conference is within easy distance; nay, it may 
even be that some subversive layman may him- 
self aspire to occupy the imperial post. This 
anticipatory horror in despite of the fact that all 
other ecclesiastical bodies, save only the Church 
of Rome, permit the lay vote, and in face of the 
circumstance, too, that Primitive Methodists 
and United Methodists from time to time elect a 
layman to the chief church office and no partic- 
ular barm ensues. Dr. Rigg, who, together with 
Dr. Waller, is among the sturdiest of the sup- 
porters of the existing order, especially dreads 
the prospect — remote enough to my thinking — 
of a layman defiling the Conference chair. He 
is all for a clerical chief officer, perhaps on the 
principle “set a minister to catch a minister.” 
Indeed, even reforming stalwarte such as Dr. 
Stephenson, Mr. Price Hughes and Mr. Percy 
Bunting stop short of this, champions though 
they are of change. 

Uniess one is to believe that John Wesley con- 
sidered himself a pope, with authority to be- 
queath his own infallibility to his college of 
cardinals, it is difficult to see the force of the 
objections to giving | laymen an equal share with 
ministers in ch gover t. Elementary 
justice demands it, other churches bave done so, 
and for my part 1 shall be greatly surprised if 
the slow logic of events does not force the Wes- 
leyan Methodist Charch to follow suit. Just 
now that church is a curious compound of mili- 
tant nonconformity and watered-down sacer- 











ification of Welsh Methodism. 
. . é 

Rev. Professor W.T. Davison, whose contribu- 
tions have time and again illuminated the co!- 
umns of ZIoN's HERALD, was appointed repre- 
sentative of the British Uonference to the Gen- 
eral Conference of the Methodist Mpiscopal 
Church, South. 

* .* 

Conference was requested to express its sym 
pathy with the engineers now on strike in Eng- 
land, but cautious spirits would not accede. Nor 
did the suggestion find favor that persons con- 
nected with the drink traffic should be probib- 
ited from holding official positions in Method- 
ism. 


lion, England. 





Some Peculiar Experiences. 


DITORS have some peculiar experiences, as 
well as other folks. Take it the year 
round, we should say that about once in ten days 
we are favored with a letter or an interview tak- 
ing us to task for pot publishing an article or a 
bit of news, which, as a matter of fact, has ap- 
peared inthe paper. We understand it perfect- 
ly. A person turns over the leaves hastily, 
sometimes two or three at atime, and berause 
his eye does not rest upon it, he assumes that 
the editor has forgotten it. In that mood it is 
much easier to write the editor a letter, accus- 
ing him of not knowing his business, or of fa- 
voritism, than to examine the paper carefully. 
Only this week we received a letter calling us to 
account roundly for not saying exactly what we 
did say about President Andrews and Brown 
University. Some people must read with their 
elbows; certainly they do not use their eyes. — 
Watchman. 








AN OLD FASHION REVIVED. — A familiar sight 
in the drawing-rooms of Boston's merchant 
princes half a century ago was the nest of ma- 
bogany tables, with delicate marquetry inlay, 
which always stood inthe drawing-room. These 
nests of tables are coming back into fashion, 


and there is a great demand for them this sea- 
son. The best bargaic in this line which we 
have noted is the offer of a nest of four mar- 
—— tables, made by the — Furniture Co., 
and priced at only $838 compile 








Office of the NEW 


UNION Gash Rais 


No. 3 Tremont Row, Boston. 

The UNION is the Anti-Monopoly Register. 
Built on Honor. Sold on Principle. 
A086 wadeet Mg ntee that means something. 

‘ou se 
ayy. , Small amount of apace foqumed. Batioennne 
have re I Registers of oth 
exchenge for the Union, ovale Tame ~) 4 


Dig dine nae uat from Sg ad pases. ‘ 
H. ©. HOLMES, N. E. Agt. 


Hundreds of ref from some of the best-known 
in New B 
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A AAAAAAAAAAAAAAALADDAA. 
To Make Money 


FOR INVESTORS, SMALL OR LARCE. 


Ap opportunity to eaasest « A half its 
the manufacture of goods. Un sited Cosy 


by everybody and in great demand This investen estment is a utely *afe. No Better 

then ralirosd, mill or bank bank stock. Don’t wait, This is a b terpr reat merit 

solid and sure, and is eure of success. —— wes Y 
For Prospectus and price of shares address 


value (but worth its j 
amount of stock for thet ration face). A limited 


G. F. BUTTERFIELD, [reas., 18 Doane St., Room 5, Boston, Mass. 
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